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The School Community of the Future. 
The Alien Element in It. 


Among the more recent objections that have been 
raised against the efforts toward making the school the 
social center of an organized school community is one 
that deserves particular consideration because it con- 
tains a large element of truth. It is to the effect that 
while the proposed extension of the school’s activity and 
influence is most desirable, the plan can be worked suc- 
cessfully only where the principles of our democratic 
institutions are most thoroly believed in and where com- 
mon American ideals are the inspirational forces. The 
discussions fullowing the assassination of the late presi- 
dent are most likely responsible for the ready accept- 
ance of the objection by many school men. However, it 
merely reveals a superficial view of the situation. As 
the common school has proved itself to be the most 
efficient agency for Americanizing children of foreigners, 
so it will reveal, when once given the opportunity, its 
still greater, tho as yet untried power, for bringing the 
adult population, immigrated and native, under the sway 
of our national institutions and ideals. 

What may and ought to be done in every community 
is to regulate admission to citizenship in an intelligent 
way. The present procedure is utterly unfit, especially 
shortly before and during election time. What can be 
most effectually done under the school community plan 
may, with considerable success, be inaugurated now. The 
suggeeted How will furnish an answer to the critics who 
are afraid of the failure of the school community be- 
cause of the constant influx of foreigners. 

To begin with no one should be admitted to citizen- 
ship who cannot prove satisfactorily that he is fit to be 
invested with its great privileges. His ability to speak 
English has nothing todo with this question. He ought 
to know what rights and duties he is invested with in 
receiving citizenship. Instruction in this particular de- 
partment ought to be’furnished free in every common 
school to every one who is in need of it or desirous of it. 
When a person presents himself for citizenship—bear 
in mind that this applies to both foreign and native 
born—he should be examined by a special officer as to 
his fitness. If he lacks understanding he should 
be told to present himself at some later time for another 
examination ; that he cannot receive the right to vote 
until he has given satisfactory evidence of ability to ex- 
ercise this right in a way that shall reveal at least an 


elementary appreciation of the fundamental principles. 


of the constitution of the United States. As long as 
the people do not supply instruction in citizenship both 
to the children in the schools and the adults without, 
this educational requirement cannot justly be insisted 
upon; but once the schools supply this need the matter 
of getting applicants for citizenship ready for examina- 
tion will not be difficult to handle. 

Now as to proper initiation in citizenship. Lodges 
and churches realize full well the importance of making 
initiation impressive by dignified ceremony. The same 
idea ought to be applied when the right hand of fellow- 
ship is extended to a new voter. In the school com- 
munity of the future there will be one day each year 
when attested candidates will be introduced to full act- 
ive membership, which means American citizenship. 


The occasion will be a festal one, revealing in an im- 
pressive manner the solemnity of the oath of allegiance, 
and the magnitude of the privileges transmitted in the 
admission to participation in the government ef our re- 
public. As long as the school community remains un- 
organized, this plan can be carried out only in a modified 
form. Even that is better than anything which is be- 
ing done at present. How much greater then will be 
the good that the organization of the school commu- 
nity will produce over any present efforts for making 
citizenship mean more and for bringing all elements in 
society under the influence of American institutions. 
This is so evident that doubt of the efficiency of the 
school community as touching the Americanization of 
native and foreign-born aliens, to our ideals, appears a 
rather poor excuse for opposition. 

Moreover there is in every new school community a 
stronghold represented by the young people who are in 
the school, or who have passed thru it. These, if prop- 
erly trained for the new order of things, will lay a foun- 
dation for social co-operation firm enough to withstand 
any of the dangers that fearful souls expect from the 
admission of aliens to the local organizations. Sugges- 
tions for building up and strengthening the junior school 
community will be presented in a later discussion. 





The importance of the school community plan is ac- 
knowledged by many leading educators and students of 
sociology. Several important periodical publicat.ons 
have discussed the suggestions offered in these pages 
from time to time. Here are extracts of a few letters 
from representative leaders who have become interested 
in the development of the plan. Others will be printed 
from time to time. 


I am very much interested in your school community plan. 
The fundamental idea is excellent, and is destined, in some 
form, to prevail. To what extent some of the details which 
you give may be found useful can only be determined by ex- 
perience. But I have long felt and have sometimes said that 
we make far too little use of the school as a social center. 
The more the school becomes a center of social activities of 
the unifying and uplifting kind, the more it becomes the real 
social force it is intended to be. 

Harvard University. Pav H. HANUS. 


Your school community plan seems good in idea, if carefully 
worked out. One feature of especial importance is that it in- 
volves greater co-operation on the part of parents in school 
affairs, a thing much to bedesired. DAVID STARR JORDAN. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 


I find the description of your plan of a school community 
very interesting and instructive. 

As Carlyleclearly pointed out,the spiritual center of any com- 
munity is that which really holds it together. I have no doubt 
that we are only beginning to recognize the possibilities of 
the school as aspiritual center, and that as society comes more 
to consciousness the functions of the school will naturally 
grow along the general lines indicated in your articles. Aside 
from this more remote philosophical consideration, there is no 
doubt in my mind of the immediately pressing practical obli- 
gation to make the school buildings and resources more acces- 
sible to the community, and to add to those resources so as to 
increase their attractiveness for adults as well as for children. 
It is very encouraging to see the increasing recognition of the 
idea that every school building ought to be in its way a social 
settlement. JoHN DEWEY. 


University of Chiergo. 
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Music in the Schools. 


From the Standpoints of Schoolmaster and Musi- 
cian. 


By Francis E, HOwARD, Supervisor of Music, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Years ago, before the tide of immigration had set so 
strongly toward us, before the days of big cities and 
great industrial activities, and when most of the people 
lived upon farms and in villages, the country singing 
school was the institution which met the demand for 
elementary musical instruction. As in those days the 
people were homogeneous in their tastes, being for the 
most part descendants of early settlers, the singing 
school in rural communities was a social affair and pro- 
moted fun and matrimony as well as music. 

If we recall the prevailing religious tone of the early 
American people, we can easily understand that the 
music in those schools was religious rather than secular 
in character, hymn tunes, and anthems. Our music has 
the same characteristics to-day. The Gospel hymns, 
which differ from the older forms of hymn tunes by using 
more and a greater variety of rhythms, are the real folk 
songs of the people. Musicians have derided them, and 
men of all classes have condemned the secularization of 
music to which religious words are joined. But these 
hymns meet a demand, and apparently a very urgent 
one. They are an evolution of certain forces acting in 
the social and religious world, and if we as musicians do 
not approve of them, our remedy lies not in scolding, 
but in substituting equally attractive and higher art 
forms in the school-room, church, and social circle. 

The course of elementary instruction in music has 
changed completely since the days of the country sing- 
ing school. In the last sixty years our country has in- 
creased wonderfully in population. The land is dotted 
with great cities and large towns. Conditions have 
changed, and educational agencies must meet them. The 
singing school is yet an active institution in some parts 
of the United States, but the office of teaching the ele- 
ments of music and singing, has now in city, town, and 
in many country sections, been given to the public school. 
It was about sixty years ago that Dr. Lowell Mason, at 
that time a leading figure in American music, started 
the teaching of music in the Boston schools. Boston, it 
may be remarked, had at that time not more than 75,- 
000 in population. Dr. Mason, with other American ed- 
ucators, had become interested in European schools and 
methods, more especially those of the German people ; 
and after a personal observation of the musical side of 
their teaching, he returned convinced that American 
schools should take up music. 

The spread of such instruction was not very great at 
that period. The study gained ground very slowly fora 
number of years, chiefly in the large cities. It was about 
twenty years ago that the general public became aroused 
on the subject. The influences at work were partly ed- 
ucational, but the chief was commercial enterprise on 
the part of text-book publishers. At any rate, during 
the last twenty years the study of music has been intro- 
duced into nearly all public schools where it was not 
taught before. Think of it. Music, the greatest of the 
fine arts, a strong agent for civic peace and content, 
which gives more plea: ure to more people than any other 
art ; a factor of inestimable value in religious worship ; 

. a language whose every expression is of the better emo- 
tions and instincts of the human being. Think of it, I say, 
this great art is to be taught not to a selected few, but 
to all the millions of children of our land. To the per- 
son who sees in the public schools a place where the di- 
verse elements of American population are molded to- 
gether, and where character is formed for civic and per- 
sonal good or evil, the idea must be inspiring. It is an 
inspiring idea and it has a great hold upon the educa- 
tional world and upon the general public; but before 
the hopes it suggests fructify there must be many a disap- 
pointment ; there are many even now. Too much has 
been promised for school music, and so too much is 
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Schoolmasters have, in music, handled a 


expected. 
Some have found 


subject they did not understand. 
this out, others have not. 


Present Conditions. 


If you will consider the situation for a moment it 
will be plain that a criticism of music teaching in our 
schools is not necessarily captious or fault finding. Take 
a city, let us say, of 100,000 inhabitants about to intro- 
duce music irto its schools, and picture the situation. 
The number of active and professional musicians is so 
small that you can know them all by name ina short 
time. The proportion of church-going people who are 
really fond of music is not large. The proportion of 
non-church-going people who love music is probably still 
smaller. You and I know that in such a city the num- 
ber of people who really like music, songs, piano, organ, 
church choirs, violin, and so on, is a small section of the 
community. 

The teachers in the public schools are a part and par- 
cel of the people. They may be, and of course are, above 
the average, in education, but not necessarily so in mu- 
sic. The children, like their fathers, are musical or un- 
musical by the iron rule of Jaw and circumstance. But 
putting the children aside for a moment and looking at 
the teachers, school principals, and grade teachers, the 
fact stands out that as a body of people they are ignor- 
ant of music, of notation, the art of singing, the art of 
playing any instrument, and the art of teaching any de-. 
partment of it. There are also those who cannot be ed- 
ucated. They are deaf to music. The serene confi- 
dence with which the American people in hundreds of 
cases, have handed music to the public school teachers 
is a most wonderful proof of their optimistic faith in 
the public school system ; and it is right to add that the 
cheerful air with which our schools accepted the work 
is evidence that the confidence of the public is not mis- 
placed, and that with time, study, and experiment, the 
teachers of this country will bring up the average of 
music work in the schools to a high level. I do not say 
to a level with other studies, because music stands in a 
class alone. It is an art, and its value to the pupil is to 
be measured by his love for it, his ideals of excellence, 
and his skill in attaining them. Love of music, the 
growth of taste, comes slowly with the individual or the 
race. One generation cannot on the whole rise far 
above the level of the preceding. The American of 
colonial descent is paying the penalty his fathers im- 
posed when they neglected the art for generations. 
There are other elements in the social fabric whose mu- 
sical growth must stop at about a certain point. We 
are helpless in many ways. Nature attends to a great 
many matters. Mental capacity may have greater vari- 
ation of possibilities than physical, but it is measurable 
nevertheless if we could apply the rule. 


The Teachers’ Side. 


Now let us look at music from the standpoint of the 
teachers who willingly or unwillingly have to teach it. 
They have very naturally taught those things which 
they knew, facts easily grasped, such as the elements of 


notation, names of tones, measurement of note lengths, 


meaning of signatures, analysis of time and tone rela- 
tions. They also,—I include not grade teachers alone 
but educators in general,—have expected exact results, 
and so they can have exact results in the topics just 
enumerated, but they have expected and demanded ex- 
act results in other matters, as in singing music at sight. 
Each normal child can acquire a vocabulary sufficient to 
enable him to read general literature at sight. Give us 
the same results in music, ask the educators. Well they 
will never get them, and for very good reasons; but it 
has been promised over and over again by those who 
ought to know better. Do not misunderstand my posi- 
tion. Great skill may be acquired in reading music at 
sight, but the union of natural musical sense with pow- 
ers of perception, which one must possess to become a 
rapid reader, is granted to comparatively few. To be 
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sure one can get quite exact results in the mass, when 
using very simple music, and to the undiscerning this 
simple work seems to be the whole thing; but we can- 
not claim that our public schools turn out music readers 
unless they have a normal degree of skill in reading the 
actual literature of vocal music, such as songs, choruses, 
and church music. 

Let us look at music a moment from the musician’s 
standpoint. Music is a language, as is speech ; it is 
sound, so is speech ; but music is sound alone. It stops 
just where real speech begins, that is at articulation or 
words. Man differs from animals in that he breaks up 
vocal sounds by certain interruptions which we call con- 
sonants. And he thereby has articulate speech. Music 
dissociated from words, abstract music, is merely 
sound, but sound flowing in a series of definite varia- 
tions, in pitch rhythmically linked tozether, which the 
ear recognizes as melody. Now speech has evolved as a 
means of communication, not so music. Words are crys- 
tallized forms which stand for ideas, qualities, actions, 
things. Music does not, and in the nature of things 
cannot, crystallize into analogous forms, because it has 
no objective meaning. The meaning of music is subjec- 
tive. [t means one state of mind to me, another to you. 
It often suggests definite imagery thru the association 
of ideas, as when we hear a Certain melody we remember 
the scene when we formerly heard it. Music, abstract 
music, then, is not a language in the sense that it has 
definite meanings attached to definite expressions, which 
must, when understood, mean the same thing to all peo- 
ple. If the point is not quite plain it will be when one 
considers that the musical thoughts, that is motifs, 
short phrases, and the like are infinite in variety, and 
are not common property like words. Music has no vo- 
cabulary which is analogous to use in words. No one 
has or will make a dictionary of musical motives for the 
general use of composers. 

It is clear, therefore, that so far as melody is con- 
cerned there can never be a certainty in reading at sight 
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such as we have in reading words. If, however, we 
turn to rhythm we will find that it has certain crystal- 
lized forms or types, which all composers use, and which 
are recognized and classified by the ear. They may even 
be said to have a semi-objective meaning in that certain 
forms invariably call up certain mental images, as the 
idea of marching, dancing, and the like. It is clear at 
any rate that the eye learns to recognize different rhyth- 
mic groups of notes, in much the same way that it rec- 
ognizes different words. 


Common Ideas Concerning School Music. 


We come now to the fact that music cannot be ex- 
pressed in terms of speech. Music only can interpret 
music. We can translate German into English, or 
French into Russian, but you can translate music into 
neither. Musical notation exists to express sounds so 
combined that they represent what we call melody and 
rhythm. One solitary stream of sound flowing alone is 
amelody. It has rhythm, of course; it otherwise would 
not be a melody. When several streams of sound flow si- 
multaneously and their relations are lawful in the light of 
musical science, the ear perceives the effect called har- 
mony. Again, nothing is music which does not suggest 
melody or rhythm to the mind, or to reverse the state- 
ment, the mind recognizes as music only a series of 
tones which suggest melody or rhythm. Bearing these 
points in mind, and I am sure you will agree with them, 
they are only common facts and common sense ; let us 
take another look at school music instruction. From 
the schoolmaster’s point of view it was perhaps inevi- 
table that the schoolmasters’ ideas on teaching music 
should be followed when we recall the history of its in- 
troduction. For once the Yankee nation was led to be- 
lieve some absurd things, as that one could teach music 
even if he knew nothing of it, and that good musicians 
were likely to be the poorest supervisors or teachers. 
This is true. These ideas were impressed upon the pub- 
lic and upon school boards by professionals and by text. 
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book men anxious to sell their wares. It may be that 
this evil was the agent of our ultimate good, for possibly 
if the full significance of the difficulties in the way had 
been generally realized, music would have won its way 
slowly or not at all, while now it is in the schools, and 
we will learn music, and learn to teach it because we 
must, and because we believe in music and in the 
school. 

Accompanying this confidence in the simplicity of 
music teaching, was a brief but very concise bit of ped- 
agogy. It taught that tune and time should, as ele- 
ments of music, be studied separately and afterwards 
joined. Also, that intervals, by which in this case is 
meant two tones, following each other at some skip, 
were held in the mind as distinct mental concepts or 
images, and as such were working material in thinking 
music. The reasoning ran like this, I fancy. Every- 
thing can be classified into scales. The scale can be 
analyzed into intervals. All tunes consist of intervals. 
If then the child has memorized the intervals, he can 
go ahead and sing anything which involves only those 
intervals. So with time. All notes have length. This 
is measured in beats or fractions of beats. Teach these 
values and the child can’t be puzzled over time. This 
made music reading an exact science or art. Any 
teacher could handle the subject. Every child was sim- 
ply bound tolearn to read music at sight. Since that time, 
one set after another of music readers have been pub- 
lished and these theories in some form or other domin- 
ate nearly all of them. 

Probably ninety-nine supervisors out of a hundred, by 
their practice, hold that children think tunes in interval 
units, and time in beat units or fractions thereof. The 
common methods involve drill on skips for one, two, and 
sometimes three years. It is commonly thought that 
thisisan absolutely necessary preliminary to note singing. 

Stock the child’s mind with intervals, which are the 
things in music, while notes are the sign. In this way 
he has the thing before the sign. 

Well, one can study the human mind a long time and 
yet know lictle of its manner of working. The adult 
mind finds it especially hard to image things as a child 
does, but of one thing we may be sure, that whether the 
mind conceives a tone from the note by pure guess or in- 
tuition, or because it associates the note with a memo- 
rized tone, the tone in either case is mentally heard be- 
fore it can be sung. Whether you think the thing, 
that is the tone, one second or two years before you 
sing it, does not matter at all. On the other hand, the 
child at a very early period in the study of symbols 
such as words, figures, and notes, thinks from the sym- 
bol to the thing, instead of from the thing to its symbol. 
The words suggest new images of lands, peoples, and 
things which the eye has never seen. Then again, it is 
difficult to tell what pictures the child has in his mind 
of things he has seen, handled, and tasted. To under- 
take to fit him up with a vocabulary of mere sounds as 
intangible as isolated musical tones looks pretty fanciful. 
Returning now to the main doctrine, it may be doubted 
if there is any authority from psychologists or writers 
on musical matters for supposing that the mind thinks 
tune in interval units, save occasionally as one thinks 
letters in spelling a word. 

The isolated interval is too short to suggest music to 
the mind. Some longer unit which conveys impression 
of rhythm and melody is required. We think in tunes 
with or without harmony, or we think in sections of a 
tune, as a phrase or a motif. Fixing the mind upon the 
interval is a hindrance rather than a help in: reading 
music. It must be done occasionally but the sense of 
tune is then interrupted. If we taught sight singing as 

musicians, we should treat the interval always as a 
- means to an end, and that end melody. 

_ So with beats. The mind should feel beats as ele- 
‘ thents of rhythm. Except in slow notes of even beats, 
“ft may be doubted that the mind is conscious of the 
mathematical value of notes at all in ordinary readirg. 
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We mainly think rhythms, not beats, and fractions of 
beats. 

To sum up let me say that the schoolmaster has 
taught music in the schools a good many years now, 
and the promises of exact note reading have not been 
fulfilled nor can they be under any system. He has 
laid down a pedagogy which will not stand the test of 
psychology or musical science, and which has failed ex- - 
perimentally. I know that children learn to read music, 
but it is because they finally and for a part of the time, 
at least, get practice upon tunes as they are writ- 
ten. 

Suppose we had to prepare, in the schools, a certain 
amount of music in stated times as we must do in 
church choirs; the school children would learn to read 
music rapidly thru practice, as do choir boys and adult 
singers. But the demands for actual performance in 
school music are so small that they have no real influ- 
ence upon the work. The school music of our country 
shows the influence of schools upon music teaching, 
rather than the influence of music upon the schools. 

The Anglo-Saxon mind is given to analysis and this 
is exemplified in educational vhought and work along 
many lines. In music the theories we have outlined may 
be called the schoolmaster’s analysis of the subject, and 
upon these theories have grown up systems of teaching 
music which have a firm grip on educational standards. 
Even supervisors are very careful not to hurt the sus- 
ceptibilities of their professional brethren by attacking 
methods. - It is much like outraging one’s religious con- 
victions. School music books are called systems. Sum- 
mer schools teach not music so much as methods. Su- 
pervisors are loyal to this or that system. 

You cannot phase the average teachers of music by 
suggesting that their results are poor so far as actual 
singing goes. They are not looking for results they 
expect them later on. 

Some one says every child by my system can learn to 
sing at sight as surely as he can learn to read English 
at sight. It is absurd, but teachers believe it. It is 
true that no one really needs to or wishes to sit down 
and read music as he does a book, and it is also true 
that musicians make no claims to absolute certainty in 
sight singing or playing, but the schoolmaster still in- 
sists that his analysis of the subject is right, and that 
one can learn the language of mere musical sound which 
has no vocabulary, and is kaleidoscopic in its forms, 
with the same measurable results that you get in learr.- 
ing words and combinations of numbers, and he sticks 
to his methods. This worship of method will weaken in 
time, and at length music in the schools will be judged 
by ordinary music standards. 

At present we are wasting a great deal of time in 
doing useless or nearly useless things, such as scale ex- 
ercises, monotoning time values, and reciting the vari- 
ous names of notes. It is high time for the musician 
to talk to the schoolmaster. He has listened a long 
time. Of course I use these names to merely typify 
lines of thought. The essential thing that music nota- 
tion represents is sound. Names and relations are 
nothing save as they assist the mind to hear these 
sounds. The actual measurable knowledge of nota- 
tional signs and their relations which the singer or 
player requires is small and can be quickly learned. But 
excellence in the art of singing, playing,or sight-singing 
is acquired thru practice, and can be measured only in 
terms of comparison. The primary object of music 
study in schools is cultivation of taste, or love of music; 
other objects are secondary. The teacher who ac- 
cepts the responsibility of directing the study of this 
great art owes something, not everything, to the chil- 
dren. He or she is morally bound to use intellect and 
conscience for their good. The best methods are those 
which best economize the time and energy of both 
teacher and pupil. We, as supervisors, embodying the 
dual personality of schoolmaster and musician should 
ask ourselves if we are using these methods. 
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On Writing Text-Books for Schools: 


The Proper Preparation of MS. for the Printer. 
By Charles Welsh, Boston. 


F one may judge from a long experience of 

the manuscripts which reach a publisher’s 

office, in the course of which I have exam- 

ined many thousands of works which have 

never reached the public eye, and some 

hundreds which have done so, there is a 

constant need for instruction in the tech- 

nical and mechanical details of the proper method of pre- 
paring a manuscript. 

And if this is necessary in reference to the novel, the 
book for the young, the volume of verse, or the collec- 
tion of essays, how much more is it necessary in the 
preparation of the manuscript of a book intended for 
school use, in which the apparatus is much more elabor- 
ate, and the need for absolute accuracy so much greater 
than in any other publication. It is a trite saying that 
no book is so closely scrutinized as a school text-book 
and one of the first things requisite to secure success,in 
school book writing and publishing is perfection in the 
preparation of the MS. and in the manufacture of the 
book. For a school text-book, like a tool or a machine, 
should be put on the market thoroly fitted to do its 
work, and perfect in all its parts. To send out tools 
that will not cut, or machines that are out of gear, will 
soon result in ruin for the manufacturer, and the author 
and publisher who are not careful as to the preparation 
of their MSS. and as to the manufacturing details of 
their books are sure to have a like experience. 

To avoid such a catastrophe it is necessary that the 
author and the publisher should work together in perfect 
harmony, and the more the author knows of the needs 
and requirements of the publisher and printer and the 
more closely he prepares his manuscript in accordance 
therewith, the easier will be the work of the publisher 
and his advisers in examining it, and therefore the 
better will be the chances of its good points being 
readily seen. The less also it will cost in its manufac- 
ture, and therefore the greater the profits to be reaped 
from it by author and publisher. 

The author who feels himself inspired to prepare a 
school text-book should first of all satify himself, by go- 
ing over all the existing books on the subject on which 
he proposes to write, that there is room for the one he 
has in view. Reams of paper are spoiled, quarts of ink 
are used, months of valuable time are wasted, and much 
chagrin and disappointment are caused by neglecting 
his simple precaution, and yet there are hundreds of 
would-be authors who do so. 

Assuming, however, that this precaution is taken, it 
would also be well to consult with other experts, on 
whom the author can rely, and in whom confidence can 
be placed, as to the plan and scope and methods of the 
proposed book. “In the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety,” and by following this course much valuable 
help and suggestion may be obtained ; in asking this ad- 
vice of any one it is always well to give a very full and 
clear outline of the proposed book, with at least one 
chapter of it carefully worked out. 

Then when the manuscript is completed, and before 
it goes to the printer, it cannot have too much examina- 
tion, criticism, and recension by workers in the same 
field; and especially by those who are likely to use such 
a book in their school work. As a well-known Boston 
publisher has frequently said to me, “It is better to 
have a manuscript criticised unfavorably a dozen times 
before publication” than once afterwards. 

Even a school text-book is a better: book if written 
con amore by one who is intensely interested in the sub- 
ject than if written in response to a request from the 
publisher, or from the simple desire to makemoney. In 


all the best literary work the first thought should be to 
contribute to the common stock something useful and 
something that will do good, but if the morey side of 
the question is important it is well to follow in principle 
the advice given by a father to his son: “ Don’t marry 
for money but for love, but be sure that your love goes 
where the money is.” 

Jt not infrequently happens that the educational pub- 
lisher, having surveyed the field himself, and having an in- 
timate knowledge of the conditions and requirements of 
the teaching fraternity, may see a need fcr a partic- 
ular book, or may wish to complete the series of his pub- 
lications by adding new ones in different departments of 
knowledge. He then seeks the man or woman who, in 
his judgment has the requisite qualifications, among 
which are those we have already named, and engages 
him or her to write it. For the author whose own 
promptings have led him to make a book, and for the 
author who is commissioned to make one by a publisher, 
this paper will, it is hoped, contain some useful sugges- 
tions ; for many of them we are indebted to a little 
work entitled “Publishing a Book, A Few Practical 
Hints to Authors as to the Preparation of Manuscript, 
Correction of Proofs, and Arrangements with the Pub- 
lisher.” * 

The manuscript should be so legible that it will be 
easy for the publisher to read, and so accurate that it 
will be safe for the printer to “ follow copy.” 

For these purposes, and because a uniform style of 
writing would equalize as nearly as possible the number 
of words on a page, it is best to have the manuscript 
typewritten. In handwritten copy let the writing be 
clear and the lines at least a quarter of an inch apart, 
with as nearly as possible the same number of words on 
each page. 

I have seen novels written on backs of envelopes and 
odd scraps of paper of all sizes. I have seen school 
text-books prepared for publication on the backs of old 
exercise papers and on the unwritten side of circulars 
and even of private letters. Now-a-days, however, when 
paper (or wood pulp) is so cheap, there is no excuse for 
such false economy as this. Fair, white paper, and 
fairly strong paper, should always be employed. 

The sheets of the manuscript paper should be uniform 
in size; 84x11 inches is most suitable, both for MS. 
and for typewritten copy. 

Use dark ink, preferably black. 

Write on only one side of the paper. 

Leave a margin of half an inch on every side of tke 
writing. Have proper names, figures, foreign words, 
capital letters, punctuation marks, and quotation marks 
clearly made and placed just as they are to stand in the 
printed book. 

Have the spelling of all technical words and proper 
— and the capitalization, etc., uniform thruout the 

ok. 

Capital I and capital J are frequently confounded. 
So are the small letters r, n, u, and »v, all of which 
should be written with extra clearness. 

Capitals are indicated by three lines drawn under- 
neath the letter or the word to be capitalized. 

Letters or words to be printed in small] capitals should 
have two lines drawn beneath them and sm. caps. should 
be written in the margin opposite. 

A word, or any portion of the manuscript, to be 
printed in italics should be once underlined and ital. 
written in the margin. 

(To be continued.) 

*D.C. Heath & Company, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 

Price, $0.50. 
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The Price of School Books. 


By Supt. L. H. Forp, Webster City, lowa. 

The matter of supplying pupils of the public schools 
with the best books at a reasonable price has for some 
years past vexed legislatures as well as school boards 
and parents. Laws providing for uniform county and 
state adoptions for periods of years have been passed in 
a number of states with the hope that thus the price of 
of the books used may be controlled and promiscu- 
ous and frequent changing of texts be prevented. This 
has even gone so far at least in one state, as to result in 
buying the manuscripts and making and selling the books 
by state law. 

In all or nearly all of this legislation the educators of 
the states have been arrayed against the legislatures 
and. have clamored loud and long, sometimes success- 
fully and sometimes not, against meddling with the 
school-book supply, the complaint of the school-men be- 
ing that such legislation not only opens the way for 
worse corruption, but often deprives the schools of the 
best books on the market. That exorbitant prices have 
been charged for school-books by irregular wholesale 
and retail dealers, there is no doubt, and this fact has 
led to the loud call for legislation to prevent it. 

it is hard for the average parent to see why one pub- 
lishing house should have a monopoly of any school- 
book, or that all dealers should not be compelled by law 
to sella book of the same name, even tho of a dif- 
ferent make, at the same price. It is also hard for them 
to see why one book is not as good as another, or if 
good for one county, district, or section of 4 state, why 
not just as good for the whole state and for all time? 

They fail to see that this reason crosses the first prin- 
ciple upon which all wholesome trade relations must ex- 
ist, viz.: the law of competition. They fail equally to 
see’ that it threatens progress and improvement. At 
least this is the view of the average educator who cer- 
tainly should have, and generally does have, no financial 
interest in the matter whatever. No progressive, well 
meaning man, whether he is a law-maker or a private 
citizen, would wish to hinder improvement in the making 
of other things or to thwart the great law of equality of 
trade in other things. Neithershould it be done in this 
important matter of making and supplying school-books. 
Our great school-book houses deserve the lasting grati- 
tude of therace for the beautiful and cheap school-books 
they have offered us fer our children. Compare them 
with those of acentury or evena half century ago and the 
truth of this statement will be apparent. To set the 
wheels of progress moving backward in this by throwing 
off rude and poorly made state school-books and then 
forcing the children of the state to use them, would be 
the poorest kind of economy, to say nothing of the great 
wrong against the youth. 

This idea of economy might be carried into all our re- 
lations and needs of life. Let there be uniform and 
legalized dress, let all appetites and tastes be made by 
law and a regulation ration to satisfy it. We could live 
a little cheaper on the average, no doubt. It not in- 
frequently happens that the man who cries out the loud- 
est against a new book for his child and who sees all 
books alike hunts a long time for the best brand of to- 
bacco. If there was a state brand and a law to compel 
him to use it he would lie awake at night to evade the 
law and have another kind. 

Competition has not only wrought its logical work of 
producing beautiful and good books for our schools, but 
it has so reduced the price that the state making and 
selling of school-booksis superb folly. It is possible for 
parents to have the benefit of uniform and low prices, 
prices as low as any state could possibly offer and make 
the business produce even returns, and at the same time 
give the school all the benefits of improved books. When 
the law provides this it has done enough and to attempt 
to provide more the loss far excels all benefits. 

Iowa, like many other states, has had its struggle with 
this question. Among many sections of the school laws 
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of the state touching the adoption and purchase of 
school-books is one that accomplishes all, it seems to me, 
tnat the reasonable parent could ask. It provides that 
boards of education may enter the market and buy at 
wholesale any and all books and supplies used in the 
schools under their jurisdiction and sell them at net cost 
to the pupils. This provision leaves any community free 
to have the best books that the superintendent and board 
of education may find, while they reach the child at the 
lowest possible expense. It does not force parents who 
do not like to have their children use second-hand books 
to take those that have been in the hands of other chil- 
dren, as the free text-book system does, and yet it 
allows those who wish second-hand books to have them 
at a very low rate. When the books have been sold 
the money is turned into the treasury of the district 
and charged to the contingent fund out of which all 
supplies are bought. By this provision of the law 
parents pay for the child’s books the very price that 
a book dealer pays for them at wholesale, saving on the 
price from sixteen and two-thirds to twenty-five per cent. 

Books for city systems at least might thus be handled 
within the schools, a room being set apart where they 
are kept in stock with a person whose business it is to 
devote the necessary time to waiting on the pupils. 
Orders may go from the superintendent’s or principal’s 
office a copy of which is sent to the board with the in- 
voice of the books ordered. Bills thus made are allowed, 
as are all other bills against the district. Second-hand 
books are bought and sold at this room of deposit. The 
law exacts of the person selling the books the usual 
bond. 

I have never had experience with free text-books and 
cannot speak of the advantages of the system, but in 
years of experience with complaints of parents because 
of the expense of school-books I have not found so sim- 
ple and satisfactory a method of handling the question 
as this provision of the Iowa law affords. In three years 
I have yet to hear the first complaint of the high price 
of books. 


Extension Courses in Agriculture. 


A special example of the socialization of education 
thatis now going on in various directions is to be seen 
in the work that the Cornell university college of agri- 
culture is doing among the farmers of New York state. 
Most farmers are men capable of being educated beyond 
the point at which their schooling stopped. They have, 
especially in the winter months, a certain amount of 
leisure that can well be devoted to study. By intelli- 
gent consideration of the art and science of their call- 
ing they will as a rule become better farmers, better 
citizens, and better human beings. They need the 
stimulus of study quite as much as the adult population 
of the cities needs free lectures, evening classes, evening 
play centers, and public concerts. 

This need the Cornell university school is ministering 
to in manifold ways. Some account of these may be 
interesting. 

Farmers who can leave their farms for a few weeks 
in the winter can avail themselves of the advantages of 
regular class instruction such as has heretofore been 
open only to students enrolled in agricultural colleges 
for a full four years’ course. There are two courses in 
general agriculture and dairying open to properly 
qualified students, which begin the first week in 
January and continue for eleven weeks, and there are 
besides the studies of the regular winter course. They 
are designed to meet the needs of farmers, gardeners, 
and their sons and daughters, who are unable to spare 
the time necessary for completing the longer courses of 
the college. Such studies are not, of course, so exten- 
sive as those given in the four years’ course, but they 
are complete and authoritative in their scope. The com- 
mencement of the work. states that students coming to 
Cornell to follow out these studies should come with a 
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firm resolve to make the best, use of their time and with 
very definite views as to their future. To such are open 
courses in animal industry, horticulture, chemistry of 
the farm, economic entomology, applied botany, etc. 

The illustrations accompanying this article will serve 
to give an idea of what these classes are like. 

The Reading Courses. 

Not every farmer can get away even in the winter 
months to study at the university. Every farmer, how- 
ever, who can read, can take up work under the direc- 
tion of the Cornell authorities. The Farmers’ reading- 
course, inaugurated four years ago, has proved to be 
remarkably successful. A reading circle of fifteen thou- 
sand farmers has been built up. 

The reading-course has thus far been concerned with 
three fundamental things: the soil, the plant, and the 
animal. This winter those who have laid a good foun- 
dation of scientific knowledge thru the reading of 
previous terms are engaged in studying special problems 
of the orchard, a subject of great moment in New York 
state where the fruit interests are immensely valuable. 

The formation of one of these reading-clubs is simple. 
There are no fees, and no dues, all the legitimate ex- 
penses being provided for by the state under the pro- 
visions of the Nixon bill. The lessons are sent out once 
a fortnight and at least one meeting should be held in 
that interval at which the whole subject should be 
threshed out and individual experiences called for. Su- 
perficial consideration is discouraged, and the club mem- 
bers are reminded that “conscientious criticism and 
courteous disagreement are much better than careless- 
ness and indifference.” In many instances lecturers 
can be sent down from Cornell toward the end of the 
reading season, to give additional stimulus and point to 
the work. 

There is sufficient in these lessons that is of general 
popular interest to make it desirable for farmers’ wives 
and daughters to take the work. A companion course, 
designed especially for women, is also offered. 

Nature Study Course for Teachers 

There is also a correspondence course in nature study 
for the benefit of teachers and others. What a help 
this may be in equipping one for the nature-work that 
the schools are now expected to do must be apparent to 
every practical educator. In the rural school of the 
near future the elements of agriculture will be taught 
just as manual training is now taught in city schools, 
and itis a good time for teachers to be beginning to 
prepare themselves for this kind of work. 

The officers and teachers connected with this branch 
of university extension are Professor Liberty H. Bailey, 
chief; Mr. S. P. Roberts, director; Mr. John Craig, 
professor of university extension and supervisor of 
farmers’ reading course ; Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, 
nature study ; Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, lecturer in na- 
ture pays Miss Alice G. McCloskey, junior naturalist. 
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Class Management and Discipline. II. 
By JosepH S. TAYLOR, Principal Public School 19, New York. 
Characteristics of the Best Teacher. 


(a) He relies on himself:— 
One of the important elements of success in class con- 


' trol is the early determination to rely upon yourself. The 


first pronounced result of such acourse will bea greatly 
increased respect of your pupils for yourself. Children 
admire a teacher who can help himself. 

Class control is the joint product of experience and 
native endowment. Some people are naturally gifted in 
the power of controlling others. They govern classes 
easily without experience, while others catch the trick 
only after years of practice and partial failure. Some 
never learn it at all. The old “ Monitorial System” had 
some good features in it that might well be copied to- 
day. Pupils were put in charge of classes, and only 
those who gave unmistakable evidence of possessing the 
power of control were allowed to take the special train- 
ing which qualified them to become regular paid 
teachers. 

If candidates for training and normal schools were re- 
quired to furnish proof of their possession of the power 
to govern others asa prerequisite for admission, it would 
save a great deal of trouble in schools and protect many 
young people against the fatal error of choosing the 
wrong profession. 

(b) He does not detain children after school hours. 

Another characteristic which children admire in a 
teacher almost as much as the ability to help himself is 
the habit of dismissing the class promptly at the close 
of school hours. I am convinced that nothing is gained, 
by habitually detaining pupils, that is not lost twice over 
in some other way. I never knew a teacher with the de- 
taining habit who was not disliked by the majority of her 
pupils. Nothing so embitters children as being daily 
kept in after school. The day is long, the school-rooms 
are improperly ventilated at best; childrén love the free 
air; many of them have errands to run, music lessons to 
take, newspapers to sell, etc. For all these reasons they 
resent your infringement of their liberty. 

Suppose a child refuses to do his work; what can we 
do if we don’t keep him in? You can assign the task for 
a home lesson, provided it is not forbidden by the by- 
laws. Suppose he still refuses? Assign it again and 
charge it each day until it is done. At the end of the 
day or week or month report to the parents the neglect 
of their child, being careful to secure the principal's sig- 
nature upon all such notes or reports. If, after all these 
efforts on your part, pupils still refuse to do their work, 
turn them over to the principal. 

(c) He secures the respect of his pupils. 

The success of class government depends very largely 
upon the pupil’s opinion of his teacher. The teacher is 
free to express his opinions of his pupils, and may think 

it of no consequence what the pupils think 
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of him. Itis of infinite consequence. . If 
you will reflect a moment you will see that 
your class discipline is your moral education 
of the child. Can such moral education be 
really ennobling unless the pupil have re- 
spect for the teacher? You can not make 
all pupils love you; but unless you have the 
respect of your worst one, you have not al- 
together succeeded. 

What is the basis of this respect? The 
ability to take care of yourself— self-reliance 
—is onesource. That we have already shown. 
_ Justice is another. Whatever you do in 

the way of discipline must appeal to the pupil 
as being just. Class punishment is a mistake. 
The innocent feel that they are unjustly 
punished. Better to allow a few guilty ones 
to escape than to lay yourself open to 
the charge of having unjustly punished the 


majorit 
y ' (To be continued.) 
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The Finest School Building in the World. 


To Allegheny, Pa., belongs the credit of erecting the 
most expensive and best equipped public school building 
ever built. This is the new third ward school-house. 
Some idea of the size of the building can be gained from 
the following figures : 

The length of the building is 240 feet ; its depth 125 
feet. The sub-basement is 145x75 feet, and contains 
all the heating and ventilating apparatus. 

The basement has fourteen rooms, with provisions 
for power, lathe turning, bench work in wood, drawing, 
machine design, blacksmithing, Venetian iron working, 
pyrugraphy, clay modeling, wood carving, etc. Here, 
too, is a drill hall 200 x 40 feet, an office for the manual 
training department, and quarters for engineers and 
janitors. 

On the first floor are sixteen school-rooms, two teachers’ 
rooms,.one office, one private office, one store room. 

On the second floor are sixteen school-rooms, one 
teachers’ room, laboratory, library, and museum. 

On the third floor are found—domestic science and 
domestic art ; cookery, sewing, and laundry work ; audi- 
torium hall, 136x 80 feet ; stage, 80x 40 feet ; kitchen, 
28 x 44 feet; pantry, 27x 13 feet ; dining room, 42x 41 
feet; sewing room, 42x26 feet: four school-rooms ; 
one teachers’ room. 

The boiler room is 33x60 feet, the stack 105 feet, 
the main stairs 40 feet wide ; the height of the flag pole 
117 feet. 

Each floor has a chute to carry waste paper and other 
rubbish to the basement. Each school-room is provided 
with two toilet rooms, one for boys and one for girls. 
These are fitted up in the best modern style. Their 
presence will do away with the necessity of Jetting chil- 
dren leave the room to roam about the corridors aud 
congregate in the common toilets. 

The building is heated and ventilated by a mechanical 
steam system, ef which the apparatus is located in a 
sub-basement, tho the three boilers, of 150 horse power 


each, are located outside of the building. The plant 
can be run at ten pounds’ pressure. The element of 
safety, so far as the boilers are concerned, has been 
carefully considered and in order to keep this pressure 
down to the lowest limits, the machinery is driven by a 
gas engine of 110 horse power. Even the pump for re- 
turning the water of condensation to the boilers is 
driven by the power from this engine, in order that no 
extra pressure may be required at the boilers. 

Another object in using a gas engine is that the ven- 
tilation plant may be kept quite distinct from the heat- 
ing plant. The school can thus be ventilated during 
the summer months when no heat is turned on. 

The building has about 1,600,000 cubic feet of space 
to heat. In the sub-basement are located four heater 
coils containing 3,750 lineal feet of inch pipe, or about 
2.84 miles. Each coil is arranged in five sections, so 
that each section can be operated without reference to 
the others. Under this arrangement the janitor can 
supply his steam according to the weather, or as it is 
needed. 

On account of the smoky atmosphere that prevails in 
Allegheny, fresh air is taken down from the top of the 
building thru two shafts into the sub-basement where 
it enters the fresh air rooms. It is thus drawn from 
the purest source obtainable. In the sub-basement are 
located two left hand double discharge blowers. These 
discharge the air right and left thru heater coils into 
heater heads, whence the air is conducted thru under- 
ground ducts to the various up-right flues leading to the 
different rooms thruout the house. These ducts are 
double, the lower conducting the cold air to the various 
flues, and the upper conducting the warm air. 

To the right and left of the supply blowers are found 
two right hand double discharge blowers which handle 
the foul air for the entire building. 

The basis upon which this system is arranged is a 
supply of thirty cubic feet of fresh air per pupil per 
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miaute, calculated on fifteen square feet of floor space 
per pupil and an exhaust of about 85 per cent. of the 
yg 1aranteed supply. 

(he temperature is automatically controlled, being so 
arcanged that when seventy degrees are registered the 
warm air is turned off and the cold air turned on; and 
wien the temperature drops below sixty-eight degrees, 
the cold air is cut off and the warm air turned on. 
The temperature therefore cannot vary more than two 
degrees while the school is in session. 


Tas system of closets, two for each class-room, ad- 
joining the cloak rooms, is a distinctive feature. Heat 
is brought from the maia plant to each cloak room in 
the house, and as the sanitary room is in reality a part 
of the cloak room, no heat is necessary for this. The 
ventilation of these cloak and sanitary rooms is entirely 
s-parate from the ventilation of the school-rooms. In 
each cloak roon there is a vent for the purpose of keep- 
ing the air pure, and each sanitary has another vent 
connected directly with the bowl, so that a down draft 
in the bowliskept up. The foul air from the sanitaries 
and cloak rooms is carried down thru the building by 
means of galvanized iron ducts into a separate foul air 
gathering room in the basement. 


This magnificent school-house was. dedicated Sept. 2 
with exercises at which appropriate addresses were made 
by Rev. James D. Moffat, president of Washington and 
Jefferson college; Pres. A C. Latimer, of the school 
board, and the efficient superintendent of schools, Mr. 
John Morrow. 


SF 
The Philadelphia High School Suit. 


Robert S. Johnston has won his suit against the city of 
Philadelphia to recover $90,762.50 due him as a balance for 
work done on the boys’ new high school. He did not, how- 
ever, get the full amount of his claim, but was awarded 
$65,000. 

The plaintiff claimed that the board of education awarded 

him work on the structure, which involved the expenditure of 
$ 235,262.50, and he entered into several successive contracts 
with the city to carry it out. The amount in suit was claimed 
under one of these agreements, which was dated June 30, 1899, 
executed by Mr. Johnston, ratified by councils, but not signed 
by the mayor nor certified by the heads of departments. The 
latter fact raised a question as to the validity of the contract, 
which was pressed by counsel for the city. The defence also 
contended that the work was not done according to specifica- 
tions, but this was denied by Mr. Johnston. 
AGA peculiar feature of the trial was the admission made by 
Joseph D. Austin, formerly architect of the board of education 
that he had received nearly $10,000 from Mr. Johnston, tho 
every cent was given him after he had left the board. Mr. 
Johnston denied the charge of collusion absolutely, and claimed 
that whatever money he had given to Austin was in the form 
of loans and gifts, at the latter's solicitation. 
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School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FisHER. 


Concerning Teachers’ Contracts. 


An Iowa teacher took work under a subdirector of a sub- 
district of a township. She knew, and the director knew, that 
the township board of directors had resolved not to give her 
employment. The court held that she could not recover. 
(Galen vs. Dist. Twp. Washington, etc., Iowa S. C. 82 N. W. 


993.) 
De facto Officer May Contract. 


In Kentucky a teacher was given a position by two trustees, 
one of whom was evidently legally entitled to his position ; 
the other of whom was a contestant for the place but was 
de facto trustee under the Kentucky statute sec. 4436, provid- 
ing that in case of controverted right to the office of trustee 
the county superintendent is empowered to recognize a trustee 
among the contestants until the dispute has been settled. 
Altho the claims of the de facto trustee were denied by the 
court and altho the legally constituted trustees attempted 
to fill the supposed vacancy by the election of another teacher, 
it was held that the contract of the original teacher was valid 
and that she was entitled to her share of the public money as 
against the teacher subsequently employed. (Lacy vs. Suango. 
Ky. S. C., 57 8. W. 473.) 


The Montana Term of Hiring. 


Apparently, from a recent Montana ruling, it is a detriment 
for a teacher to hold a certificate for a period longer than 
three months, at any rate under the amended code, as shown 
by session laws 1897, providing that the scheol trustees or 
school board of any district who shall employ any teacher for 
more than three months, or shall employ any teacher who 
shall not hold a legal certificate in full force, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, a board has no authority to contract with 
a teacher who has no certificate or to employ a teacher hold- 
ing a certificate for more than three months. Hence a con- 
tract for the employment of a teacher holding a certificate 
for aschool year is of no effect. (Jay vs. School Dist. No. 1, 
Cascade county, Mont. S. C.) 


Void Unless Voted. 


A teacher was employed under a contract signed by the di- 
rector, treasurer, and the clerk of Wisconsin district. Yet 
her contract was void under the revised statutes of 1898 
which provide that no act authorized to be done by the dis- 
trict school board shall be valid unless voted at its meeting. 
In this case the contract had never been properly voted upon. 
(Manthey vs. School Dist. No. 6, etc., Wis. 8. C.,82 N. W. 132) 


Wage Must be Stated. 


It is not enough in Michigan that a contract between a 
teacher and the majority-of the members of a board be drawn 
up. The wages to be paid must be distinctly specified. Not 
long since a teacher signed a general contract, the particular 
terms being agreed toin conversation. The teacher appeared, 
taught two or three days, and then received notice to leave. 
Naturally, she brought suit to recover, but to no avail. (Lang- 
ston vs. School Dist. No. 3, etc. Mich. S. C., 121 
Mich. 654.) 


Need Not Hold License for Signing. 

A teacher on April 14 signed a contract to 
teach, beginning October 4. Atthe time of 
signing she held no certificate to teach nor did 
she get one until along in September. When she 
turned up on opening day she had her certificate 
all right, but found that the directors had en- 
gaged another person to teach the school. The 
matter was put to litigation, and it was held 
that altho the plaintiff had no certificate at the 
time the contract was made Since she had one 
when school opened she could recover. This was 

. in Illinois. (School Dist. No. 2, etc., rs. Orr, 
TIL 8. C., 88 TIL, 648.)° 

Note: Decisions :are not uniform in this 
matter. In some states it is specially provided 
that the teacher must hold a legal license to be 
eligible to contract, and school officers are pro- 
hibited from contracting with an applicant who 
is not already qualified. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
se and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only,and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 
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Mineral Collections for the Schools. 


As winter approaches and it becomes increasingly difficult 
to secure botanical or zoological specimens for nature study 
in the schools the usefulness to the teacher of mineral collec- 
Mineralogy is a comparatively easy 


tions becomes apparent. 
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science, and, one that is intensely fascinating to children. It 


has great possibilities in the way of correlation with geog-. 


raphy. A bit of iron ore from the Lake Superior region can 
be made the starting point for a lesson on the great iron mines 
of the upper peninsula of Michigan, the lading of steamers for 





Flexible Sandstone. (Courtesy of Geo, L. English & Co.) 


the long trip thru the Sault to Cleveland or Conneaut and the 
smelting in the furnaces of northern Ohio or western Pennsy]- 
vania. A bit of graphite from Ticonderoga may similarly sug- 
gest the whole story of the lead pencil. Or again the icicle- 
like form of a small stalactite may be used to call up visions 
of the great caverns of Luray or Mammoth Cave. 


Stalactites and Stalagm tes. (Courtesy of Roy Hopping.) 
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The ordinary rocks, too, deserve to be studied in the class- 
room for the sake of the knowledge of elementary geology the 
children can thus acquire. The idea that rocks have a history; 
that they have grown thru slow processes of evolution, can be 
brought out. Examples of the ordinary sedimentary and igne- 
ous and metamorphic rocks that are to be found around home 
may be supplemented by the purchase of others, and in many 
cases, more wonderful rocks from distant places. Such a speci- 
men as that of the flexible sandstone here shown will ap- 
peal to a class of children as being very wonderful. Differ- 
ent varieties of coal should, for obvious reasons, be collected, 
their history investigated and their uses defined. . 

The business of supplying collections of minerals for pur- 
poses of school and home study has already become a large one. 
There are at least three well-known houses which confine them- 
selves to this trade -if trade it may be called, since in each 
case the head of the house is a man who takes a 
professional interest in the traffic. Teachers who 
are interested in natural history—as every teach- 
7 er should be—cannot do better next time they 
are in New York or Washington than to visit any 
one of these shopes and gain some idea of the 
magnitude and the beauty of the collections 
availuble. 

In Washiogton is the famous Microcosm con- 
ducted by Mr. Edwin E. Howell, at 612 Seven- 
teenth street, just opposite the United States 
treasury department. A more fascinating shop 
than the Microcosm can hardly be imagined. The 
writer of this article, for several years a teacher 
in Washington, recalls many a pleasurable Satur- 
day afternoon spent among Mr. Howell’s rocks, 
and is glad at this time to have the opportunity 
to speak of the proprietor’s uniform helpfulness, 
and kindliness. Mr. Howell has, besides his 
general specimens, the Washington School Col- 
lections, of minerals, rocks, and invertebrate 
animals. He is also an expert in the prepara- 
tion of relief maps. 

In New York are located the houses of Geo. 
L. English & Company, 8 West 18th street, and 
Roy Hopping, 129 Fourth avenue. 

Mr. English has prepared the Manhattan collection of min- 
erals. This was originally gotten ready for a single large 
public school at which about 500 of the collections were sold. 
Mr. English has ideas of his own on the subject of teaching 
minerals and his collection for the use of teachers has been 
prepared in accordance with his ideas. He stands squarely op- 
posed to the theory that children should start their study from 
specimens that they can pick up in their backyards. It is a 
mistake to start from rocks and pebbles of the street, for as 
a rule these very common examples are so complex in struc- 
ture that their composition cannot be readily determined. 
Teachers and pupils get discouraged in trying to identify the 
quartz and feldspar in granite, and vote mineralogy a bore. It 
is better to begin with very simple, well-defined specimens; and 
it matters not whether they are found in Manhattan island or 
in Thibet. The point is that theyshould be superior specimens, 
which can easily be determined by their physical properties 
without any help from chemical analysis. 

In accordance with this doctrine the Manhattan collection 
consists only of unmistakable specimens of characteristic min- 
erals, @ The child by study of these will be prepared for later 
consideration of the more complex combinations that can be 
found everywhere. 

In the line of this thought is the little pamphlet of Sugges- 
tions to Teachers of Mineralogy which Mr. English has published 
and which every teacher would do well to read. 

Mr. Hopping puts up the American Mineral Collections, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, and 4, and the American Rock Collection. His ideas 
on the subject of the teaching of mineralogy have been ex- 
pressed in a suggestive little book just published, The Practi- 
eal Study of Common Minerals This book makes considerable 
account of the correlation of mineralogy and geography. It 
is illustrated not only with haJf-tones of minerals but with 
maps showing the distribution of mineral products. The ac- 
companying map of England, showing the location of the chalk 
deposits, will serve to indicate how the book is illustrated. 
Figures are given regarding the production of various miner- 
als that are of commercial importance, tests are indicated, and 
other details are furnished, to the making of a very helpful 
little book. 

It is certainly in place to close this article with a news 
note to the effect that the Southern Railway Company on Oct. 
15, last, presented to the public schools of Cincinnati an im- 
mense collection of mineralogical specimens, all of which came 
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from the Southern states, mostly from the country tributary 
to, the company’s own lines. The children who thus have op- 
portunity to study the mineral resources of a vast and prac- 
tically mineral undeveloped resources of the South will have 
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Map of Southern England, showing chalk formations, (From 
The Practical Study of Common Minerats.) 


their eyes opened to possibilities of expansion which many of 
them will personally take advantage of. The action of the 
Southern railway in making and presenting this collection can 
be commended to other companies. 


Medial Writing Books. 


Messrs. Ginn & Company have just brought out a new set of 
writing-books to meet the demands of superintendents and 
teachers who are not satisfied with vertical writing and who 
do not wish to go back to the old fifty-two degree slant. THE 
ScHooL JOURNAL has already published several examples of the 
compromise slant (in the issues of Dec. 1, 1900 ; Jan. 6, 1901, 
and June 24,1901). It is glad to have the opportunity to 
show specimens of this new system which has been prepared 
after most careful study. Several features of special excel- 
lence may be pointed out. For one thing, a great deal of prac- 
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Another point in favor of this ink is that it is easily porta- 
ble. One can take it in cakes in one’s grip. It is especially 
useful in summer time and in warm countries since it need 
only be made in small quantities for immediate use while liquid 
inks will dry up. It is acid-proof. Made by the Thomas E. 
Edison, Jr., Chemical Company, 31 Stone street, New York. 


A Practical Scrap-Book. 

The collecting habit is undoubtedly growing among teachers, 
and the number who collect clippings from the newspapers 
and from educational journals is very large. Most superin- 
tendents encourage such 4 









rightly, for other things fy 
being equal she is the best |\ii) 
teacher who has the largest 
resources to draw upon. 
For convenience in ar- 
ranging scraps and clip- |[ 
pings the Perfect Scrap- jj) 
Book can be recommended [iy 
as avery valuable aid. The 
accompanying illustration shows the book open, displaying 
the pockets, all of which are of double thickness, of stout 
manila, designed to withstand long and constant use. All edi- 
tions are of the same dimensions, with pages nine by eleven 
inches and three pockets to each page. Each pocket is nine 
inches long and three inches deep. Ample allowance is made 
for expansion. (Made by the Perfect Scrap Book Company, - 


150 Nassau street, New York.) 


An Exhibition of Masterpieces. 


The Berlin Photographic Company has an exhibition at the 
rooms of the Brooklyn Art Asgociation building, 172 Montague 
street, Brooklyn, a large collection of fine hand-finished photo- 
gravures for famous paintings in European galleries. This 
exhibition opened Sept. 25 and will continue thru Dec. 25. 

The collection shown includes complete lists of the master- 
pieces from several galleries such as the Prado at Madrid and 
the National Gallery in London. There is also a very compre- 
hensive review of the work of the late Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. 

All these pictures are reproduced in monochrome copper 
prints, which in their faithfulness to the originals, ccme close 
to the possible limits of reproductive art. Almost microscopic- 


Oxford Carcise increases strength, SIS 


Whitticn was known asthe luaker poet. 


tice on the different capitals and small letters is required. 
The fact that there are two copies on each page thruout the 
first six numbers gives great variety. The provision for re- 
views is distinctly original and will be highly appreciated by 
teachers, as will the arrangements for correlating writing 
with nature study, geography, social and business forms. The 
publishers and the authors, Messrs. H. W. Shaylor and G. H. 
Shattuck, have taken great care to secure for.the writing- 
books paper of a quality that will inflict the minimum of 
fatigue on the eyes. In their quest they consulted the leading 
oculists and authorities on hygiene of the country. ~ 


Ink in Tablet Form. 


One wizard tablet dissolved in one ounce of water makes 
one ounce of superior ink, ready for immediate use. The in- 
vention is due to Mr. Thomas A. Edison, Jr., who has been 
applying the talents inherited from his remarkable father to 
problems Of the application of chemistry to industry. He has 
produced an ink that is singularly weli adapted to school use. 
It is economical, convenient in form, and easily dispensed to 
the students. It does not stain the children’s hands: above 
all, it can be made thick or thin without any of the difficul- 
ties that are incident to the watering of ordinary ink. As 
every teacher knows, when water is added to ordinary ink, 
there is no chemical combination, but only a physical com- 
mingling. The result is the exasperating formation of sedi- 
ment. This ink of the wizard tablets effects an immediate 
chemical union with water and gives a perfectly uniform 
writing fluid. If the ink becomes thick from evaporation it 
can be thinned with water to suit. 


ally true, they are free from the glossy appearance of most 
photographic processes, while in their strength and mellownces 
of tone they rival the finest mezzotint. Originally published 
only in portfolio form, they are now accessible to a wider circle 


of art lovers. 
Water-Color Crayons. 


The Prang Educational Company, has prepared a new color 
material of excellent quality in the shape of a set of Water 
Color Crayons. These are free from waxiness and are very pure 
in tone. Seven colors are included, viz.: red, orange, yellow, 
black, greea, blue, and violet. They are specially recommend- 
ed for primary grades. 


Two of the leading makers and importers of plaster casts in 
Boston, A. Da Prato & Company and The Foreign Plastic Arts 
Company, have been formed into one concern under the name 
of The Foreign Plastic Art Company, with offices and galleries 
at 12-13 Waverly house, Charleston district, Boston. Both 
these houses carried excellent reproductions for school-room 
decoration and it is purposed under the new organization to 
extend their business in this direction. The president of the 
company, which has been incorporated under the laws of Maine, 
is Mr. A. Da Prato; the secretary and treasurer; Mr. N. J. 
Ghilarducci, who was formerly with P. P. Caproni & Brother. 


The Buffalo Pictorial Company of Buffalo, Mi,Y., has entered 
the school decoration field with a large list of pictures. One 
of their most famous reproductions is the artogravure of Ni- 
agara Falls prepared by Mr. Frank Cecil Schlitzer. This is in 
color and possesses high artistic and mechanical merits. 
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Educational Trade field, 


Important Trade Change. 

In order to settle up the estate of the late Charles Bullock, 
of Philadelphia, the famous old firm of Bullock & Crenshaw has 
disposed of its entire business to George D. Feidt & Company, 
of 528 Arch street, Philadelphia. Mr. John G. Bullock. who 
has for many years had charge of the chemical and physical 
apparatus department, will continue in the same capacity with 
the new firm. The high standard of quality and the good 
name of the old house will be in every way maintained, and 
there will be some large extensions into departments not here- 
tofore occupied, 

The firm of Bullock & Crenshaw dates back to 1819 when 
it was established by Daniel B. Smith, at the northeast vorner 
of Sixth and Arch streets. In 1828 Daniel B. Smith was suc- 
ceeded by Smith & Hodgson, who in turn were succeeded in 
1849 by Charles Bullock and Edward Crenshaw, who had 
grown up with the house. Since 1849 the firm has been one 
of the most prominent in tha United States in the line of drugs 
and chemicals. It early became a pioneer in the business of 
importing scientific apparatus for school and college labora- 
tories and has continued to Jead in this branch of the educa- 
tional trade. 

The late Charles Bullock was a man of high scientific attain- 
meats and was well-known thruout the medical, chemical, and 
pharmaceutical professions. He was for many years president 
of the Philadelphia college of pharmacy, and was a member of 
numerous scientific associations. 

The new firm of Geo. D. Feidt & Company was organized in 
1893 by Mr. George D. Feidt, a native of Baltimore and a 
graduate of the Philadelphia college of pharmacy in 1890. 
The firm has steadily advanced to a prominent position in the 
business world, and will, with this new accession, be one of 
tremendous strength. 

A Successful Correspondence School. 

The annual letter of the Home Correspondence School, of 
Springfield, Mass , reveals a remarkable story of growth and 
opportunities for growth. This correspondence school is, as 
is well known, one of the activities of the King-Richardson 
Company, whose American music system and other text-books 
have a national reputation. Mr. William C. King is presi- 
dent of the school, and the company has drawn upon its re- 
sources to insure the school a paid up capital of $200,000. 
The principal is Mr. Henry W. Ruoff, a graduate of Harvard 
university, and formerly a professor in the Pennsylvania state 
college and assistant ethnologist at the world’s Columbian ex- 
position at Chicago. The vice-principal is Mr. Edward M. 
Hull, sometime principal of Wood’s commercial college, New 
York city. At the head of the agricultural department is 
William P. Brooks, Ph.D, a graduate of the Massachusetts 
agricultural college, formerly professor of agriculture in the 
Imperial college at Sapporo, Japan, and since 1888 professor 
at the Massachusetts college of agriculture. This department 
by the way, on accouct of Dr Brooks’ eminence and ability, 
has become one of the special features of the school. It 
ought especially to appeal to teachers who wish to prepare 
themselves for teaching the new subject of school gardens. 

The normal department is under the supervision of Mr. 
Charles H. Clemmer. a graduate of Yale, lately superintend- 
ent of schools at Grand Forks, N. D., and second vice-presi- 
dent of the N.E.A. Shorthand and typewriting arein charge 
of Principal B. J. Griffin, of the Springfield business school, 
one of the strongest institutions of its kind in the country. 
Students who wish to study law have the assistance of 
William Raimond Baird, LL. B., (Columbia), associate editor of 
The Brief, and one of the first of the lawyers of the coun- 
try to recognize the possibilities of correspondence instruction. 

When men of such standing as the foregoing are willing to 
enroll themselves as correspondence instructors, it becomes 
evident that instruction by mail is no longer an experiment, 
but is already on the soundest possible basis. 


Music by Correspondence 

Another example of the way the correspondence idea has 
spread is seen in the announcement of the United States Cor- 
respondence School of Music, New York. This institution 
sends out written explanations and suggestions, giving pupils 
in any community the benefit of the personal attention of em- 
inent musicians. Instruction on the piano, organ, violin, gui- 
tar, mandolin, and banjo is given. Since many people without 
any assistance pick up alittle music it would seem that an ambi- 
tious person with the assistance of a good correspondence 
school should be able to make very rapid progress. 
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Language Teaching by Phonograph. 


The International Correspondence schools of Scranton, Pa., 
have issued an attractive brochure in two colors announcing 
that to their already large list of one hundred courses they 
have added the studies of French, German, and Spanish. The 
instruction in these subjects will be entirely by means of the 
Edison standard phonograph and of the specially prepared in- 
struction papers of the schools. The lessons are sent out in 
the shape of records and pamphlets—the one serving as key to 
the other. After studying his lesson, both from the pamphlet 
and from the record until he has mastered it, the student re- 
cites into the phonograph, using one of the wax cylinders that 
have been furnished him. These records are returned to the 
schools where they furnish an indication of the students’ prog- 
ress and suggest letters of criticism and suggestion. 

All records sent out to students are original or master rec- 
ords; that is to say, they contain the voice of the native in- 
structor directly transmitted. This is an important matter 
since machine-made or copied records are very unsatisfactory 
and, for purposes of instruction, practically worthless. 

These new courses have already met with great favor, and 
will probably; do much toward swelling the school’s enrollment 
which has already reached 325,000. 


The Kny-Scheerer Company is now most favorably situated 
in its new quarters in the Mercantile building, 4th avenue and 
19th street. The exhibitions there of osteological, anatomical, 
and biological preparations are of remarkable completeness and 
will well repay a teacher's visit on a Saturday or at any other 
time. The department of natural science continues to be in 
charge of Dr. George Lagai, a graduate of the University of 
Basle and one of the most accomplished scientists in the 
United States. Dr. Lagai is constantly adding new biological 
specimens illustrative of the various factors of evolution. 
Some of the examples of protective coloring, recently gathered, 
surpass anything hitherto shown. 

Thomas R. Shewell & Company, Boston, have joined the march 
of publishers toward the South Terminal station. The old 
quarters at 68 Chauncey street have been abandoned in favor 
of more commodious rooms at 147 Summer street. 


Several Massachusetts towns have lately introduced type- 
writing into their public school courses. Smith Premier 
typewriters have been purchased by the school boards of 
Lenox, Peabody, and Haverhill. The city of Worcester also 
has purchasef four Smith Premier machines for use in the 
typewriting class of the high school. 


The Estey Piano Company has recently installed seventy- 
five pianos in the schools of St. Louis. 


The Asbestolith Company, of 95 Nassau street, New York, 
reports that during the past month it has laid sanitary flooring 
in the Danvers, Mass., state asylum and at the Boys’ home, 
Summit, N. J. It is also finishing its installations at Harvard 
university and is sending out a large order for a hospital in 
Cleveland, O. 


Several Massachusetts towns have lately introduced type- 
writing into their public school courses. Smith-Premier type- 
writers have been purchased by the boards of Lenox, Peabody, 
and Haverhill. 


A highly illuminated parchment indenture printed in Gothic 
letters has been issued descriptive of the uses and merits of 
the Holden Patent Book Covers. It is nothing if not artistic, 
and is well worth sending for. More than 1,300 school boards 
in the United States are said now to be using this method of 
preserving books. The covers are also in general use in 
school libraries, parochial schools, public libraries, state insti- 
tutions, and Sunday schools. : 


“From Boston to Cripple Creek,” is the title of a leaflet de- 
scribing some of the more notable recent adoptions of the 
Werner School Book Company’s publications. A partial list of 
these adoptions was published in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL of 
Oct. 6. 


Mr. 0. I. Woodley, formerly superintendent at Menominee, 
Mich., has gone into the service of the Macmillan Company. 


Text-book publishers seem to be sharing in the much talked 
of American invasion of Great Britain. For instance Ginn & 
Company, who have for many years been represented in Lon- 
don by Mr. Edward Arnold, have now opened an office of their 
own at 9 St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, London, W. C. 
This office is in charge of Mr. Fred. J. Matheson, who will de- 
vote his whole time and energy to the furtherance of Ginn & 
Company’s interests in Great Britain. 
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Personal Mention. 
Promotion for Mr. J. R. McDonald. 


The vacancy in the directorship of the educational depart- 
ment of the Macmillan Company, caused by tke resignation of 
Dr. F. L. Sevenoak, has been filled by the election of Mr. 
James R. McDonald, New Engiand manager for the company. Mr. 
McDonald comes ‘o his new position singularly well equipped 
by virtue of »«rsonality and previous experience. He was 
born at Brunswick, Me., the seat of Bowdoin college, in 1867, 
but most of his boyhood was passed in eastern Massachusetts. 
He entered Williams college and was graduated with the class 
of 1889. After graduation he went into newspaper work and 
for four years was a writer first for the Springfield Republican ; 
then for the Hartford Courant. The book business seemed to 
hold out greater opportunities, and in the spring of 1894 he 
took a position as New York agent for Allyn & Bacon, cover- 
ing New York city, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington until August 10, 1896, when he entered the New 
York office of the Macmilians. When the Boston office of the 
company was opened Aug. 23, 1897, in the Tremont building, 
Mr. McDonald was put in charge. So successful has his man- 
agement been and so great the expansion of the business that 
a removal was necessitated July 1, 1901, to larger quarters in 
the Colonial building, facing upon Boston common. 

Mr McDonald was married in 1899 to Miss Etta Austin 
Blaisdell, supervisor of primary schools at Brockton, Mass., 
and author of Child Life Readers. Their home has been at 
West Medford, Mass., where last summer a house warming, in 
celebration of a newly built house, brought together a large 
number of book men. 

Mr. McDonald has been succeeded at the Boston office by Mr. 
Henry S. King, formerly agent for the Macmillan Company in 
New England. 

A Great Collection of Copy-Books. . 


Mr. George E. Plimpton, Esq., of Ginn & Company, has re- 
eeived a great addition to his collection of text-books, probably 
the most complete in the world, in the shape of a unique 
gathering of copy-books formerly owned by Mr. Alfred S. 
Manson, of Arlington, Mass. More than 1,200 titles are in- 
cluded. 

This collection grew out of a law suit in which Mr. Manson, 
then a Boston school book publisher, was the plaintiff. In 1870 
his firm got out a series of writing-books which were remark- 
ably successful. Their success invited imitation and a rival 
firm put oa the market a series which so closely resembled 
Mr. Manson’s that a suit for piracy was instituted. A legal 
battle lasting five years was started, and as a point of his 
evidence Mr. Manson began to collect copy-books. He won his 
suit, but the collecting mania, once started, did not die away 
and he continued to gather examples of handwriting books up 
to the time of his retirement from business three years ago. 
Everything that has ever been published in America was 
gathered in the early days of his collecting. More recently 
he turned his attention to Europe where he: gathered books 
from every clime and in every tongue. Every system of 
teaching handwriting devised since 1500 is certainly included 
in the collection. Many of the books contain elaborate educa- 
tional treatises, designed to guide the learner. Some are 
beautifully adorned with initials and scrolls of the medieval 
sort. It is needless to say that every kind of slant and semi- 
slant is shown in these specimens and that thestudent of them 
will discover the antagonism between vertical and slant to be 
no new thing. 

This collection will constitute a most valuable addition to 
Mr. Piimpton’s text-book library, for a general sketch of 
which the reader is referred to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, of June 


30. 
Death of Mr.G E. Bemis. 


Mr George E. Bemis, well known in educational circles as 
the publisher of The Teachers’ World, died at his residence, 316 
West Fifty-sixth street, New York city, Oct. 13. Mr. Bemis 
was forty years of age. He had been ailing since the middle 
of August, but his friends had hoped that he was on the speedy 
road to recovery, when the end came. 

In philanthropic and church work Mr. Bemis was considered 
one of the strong men of the city. He was a prominent member 
of the Church of the Strangers, was a trustee of the Bible 
society, treasurer of the International Mission union, president 
of the Practical Aid Society, etc. He will be missed alike by 
his business and his social acquaintances. 

Mrs Bemis was associated with her husband in his business 
and all his work, so that his death leaves her with a double 
burden to carry. Cordial sympathy is extended to her in this 
great sorrow. 
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Mr. E. O. Grover, now of the educational department of 
Rand, McNally & Company, and formerly of Ginn & Company 
is the author of “The School Teachers’ Creed,” a fac-simile of 
which is here shown. Mr. Grover wrote several others of this 
admirable series of ‘ Cornhill Dodgers,’ which Mr. Alfred Bart- 
lett, Boston, is issuing. The titles of his other contributions 
are “A Golden Summer,” “ An Autumn Prayer,” ‘The Silent 
Winter,” and “The Buoyant Spring.” 

This series of leafiets is designed to give a beautiful setting 
to afew of the most stimulating thoughts expressed in the 
English language. They are weli adapted for triendly distri- 
bution, for Christmas greetings or for the ornamentation of one’s 
library or den. Ali are printed in medieval types, with rubi- 
cated initials. The Creed is as follows: 


1 believe in boys ank girls, the men and women of a great to- 
morrow ; that whatsoever the boy soweth the man shall reap. I 
believe wn the curse of ignorance, in the efficacy of schools, on the 
dignity of teaching, and in the joy of serving others. I belveve 
in wisdom as revealed in human lives as well as in the pages of a 
printed book, in lessons taught, not so much by precept as by ex- 
ample, in ability to work with the hands as well as to think with 
the head, in everything that makes life large and lovely. I believe 
un beauty in the school-room, in the home, in daily life, and in 
out-of-doors. I believe in laughter, in love, in faith, in all ideals 
and distant hopes that lure us on. I believe that every hour of 
every day we receive a just reward for all we are and all we do. 
I beliene in the present and its opportunities, in the future and 
its promises, and in the divine joy of luwving. Amen. 

Copyright 1901, by Alfred Bartlett. 


The marriage of Miss Jennie McDonald, a teacher of public 
school No.6 to Mr.Russell Doubleday,son of the senior member of 
Doubleday, Page & Company,was celebrated October 16. School 
No.6 is. up in Westchester county accessible to the open country 
and golf links, and it was on the links that the young people 
first joined in a twosome that will be continued for life. Mr. 
Russell Doubleday is a junior member of the firm with which 
his father’s name is associated and is very popular in publish- 
ing circles. Mrs. Doubleday, as Miss McDonald, was voted 
the prettiest girl in her class at the Teachers college. She had 
already achieved great success as a teacher and was offered 
an assistant principalship at the time her engagement was 
announced. 


Mr. J. C. Moore, business manager of the Crowell Apparatus 
Company, writes us: 

“We are very gratified with our business during the past 
six months. During this time we have sold twenty-five per 
cent. more cabinets than were ever sold in an entire year be- 
ac Those who are using our apparatus appreciate its 
worth.” 


The many friends of former Supt. 0. B. Bruce, of Lynn, 
Mass., will be interested to know that he has become a mem- 
ber of the Merrill Teachers’ Agency, with officein Boston. Mr. 
Bruce was superintendent at Lynn for more than twenty years, 
and is one of the best known men in the educational field. In 
his new capacity he ought to meet with great success. 


Mr. B. D. Berry, Chicago manager for Thomas R. Shewell & 
Company, writes that the New Lessons in Language and Eng- 
lish Grammar and Composition are meeting with great favor 
thruout the Middle West. 





The A, B, C of the Telephone, by James E. Homans, is a book 
for general readers who want to learn the main facts about 
the construction and operation of telephonic apparatus, circuits, 
and exchanges. It is the first volume of Audel’s “New Cen- 
tury Series” which has been designed to present to laymen 
accounts in simple untechnical language of the leading scien- 
tific industries. Certainly this book of Mr. Homans augurs an 
exceedingly useful collection of works. It is much more than 
a mere treatise on the development of apparatus, for it con- 
tains lucid expositions of the theories of sound, light, and elec- 
tricity. The history of the inventions—those of Reis, House, 
Gray, Drawbaugh, and others - that led up to Alexander 
Graham Bell’s great invention is suggestively told. Finally 
all the data regarding the various telephonic systems of to- 
day are given without embarrassing technical details. The 
subject of private intercommunicating systems which in their 
application to school buildings have received considerable 
attention in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is also fully treated, with 
diagrams of wiring, descriptions of the most practical switch- 
ing devices, and numerous representations of specially con- 
structed apparatus. This is a book which should find its place 
in every collection of scientific works. (Theo. Audel & Com- 
pany, New York.) 








Notes of New Books. 
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New Classical Books. 


Prof. Thomas D. Seymour’s First Six Books of Homer’s Iliad 
is a classic edition of a great classic. It has been carefully 
revised, the introduction, commentary, and vocabulary ex- 
panded by the addition of the results of the latest research, 
and numerous illustrations inserted. Otherwise the book isits 
old familiar self, the book most of us used when we went up 
for admission to college; the book many of us have followed 
as a guide in class-room work. The formidable sections onthe 
peculiarities of the Homeric dialect areas crowded with “ full- 
ness of intention” as in earlier editions. Thesame clear, well- 
spaced text invites metrical redding. The vocabulary is as 
handy as ever for consultation. Even the brevier discussion of 
the Homeric question reads much as before, tho to Horace’s 
famous diction about the brave men who antedated Agamem- 
non Professor Seymour now adds a quotation from Rudyard 
Kipling: , 

““W’en Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre, 
’E’d ’eard men sing by land and sea, 
Aad w’en ’e thought ’e might require, 
’E went and took, the same as me.” 
(Ginn & Company, Boston.) : 


A valuable edition of The Aneid of Vergil has been brought 
out by Charles Knapp, Ph.D., instructor in classical philology 
in Barnard college, Columbia university. The selections in- 
clude the customary first six books of the epic, and, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the committee of ten of the 
National Educational Association,portions of books VII.-XII.— 
chiefly those relating to the story of the conflict between 
Tarnus and Aineas. 

Probably the notes will be found to be the most admirable 
part of this excellen‘ edition Dr. Knapp, in writing them, 
resolutely put aside all previous American editions and can- 
structed his own commentary de novo. Out of his great store 
of knowledge and his exquisite feeling for the poetic qualities of 
the poem he has succeeded in producing a body of notes that 
will seem to teachers of Lutin singularly fresh and inspiring. 
The presence of common sense in them and the utter absence 
of mere pedantry make them thoroly commendable as helps to 
the student. The introduction of 106 pages contains the usual 
historical and philological matter, very carefully arranged 
and succinctly stated. Thruout the books are handsome full- 
page illastrations aod maps. The vocabulary has been specially 
adapted to the author studied. Compound verbs are not re- 
ferred back to the theme verb for the meaning; much exasper- 
ation has been saved to pupils and teachers thereby. This 
edition is certainly a welcome addition to the Inter-collegiate 
Latin Series. (Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago.) 


Law, including the science of government, was the greatest 
contribution of the Roman race to the apparatus of civilized 
life. The Romans created a great empire thru the development 
of jurisprudence and set their stamp unalterably upon the in- 
stitutions of the earth. That such is their peculiar claim to 
distinction ought to be understood by every student; that 
many students in secondary schools and in colleges spend from 
four to eight years in the study of Latin without accurately 
apprehending what the Romans stood for is to be regretted. 
A manual of Roman Political Institutions, such as that pre- 
pared by Mr. Frank Frost Abbott, professor of Latin in the 
University of Chicago, apparently should fill a long-felt want 
by giving in compact form what every teacher, every serious 
student of the classics ought to know about the development 
of political science among the Romans from the earliest times 
to the reign of Diocletian. The book is divided into two parts. 
In the first the growth of institutions is traced historically. 
In the second a detailed account of all that is certainly known 
about the consulship, the tribunate, the senate,the comitia, and 
the other institutions of government is given. In an appendix 
a considerable number of citations of prominent leges, s:naius 

and rogationes, as embedded in the pages of Latin 
authors, is cited. In the text constant reference is made to 
the sources, and after each chapter a valuable bibliography is 
given. The text of the book is well adapted for class room 
work . the high school or in the college (Ginn & Company, 


Ovid—Selected Works, with notes and vocabulary, edited by 
Frank J. Miller, Ph. D., professor of Latin, University of Chi- 
cago. The greatest advantage of the present edition of Ovid 
is that it contains excellent selections from the various works 
of the writer. The editor’s reputation makes any statements 
concerning the editing unnecessary. This book is an additional 
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evidence of his taste as well as his scholarship. (American 


Book Company. Price, $1.40.) 


A New Beginners’ Latin Book, by J. C. Hoch, Ph. D., and 0. 
F. H. Bert, B. S., instructor in Greek and Latin in Greensburg 
seminary, Penn. The authors have succeeded in producing an 
excellent introductory book. The essentials are everywhere 
emphasized. Due attention is paid to reviews of important 
points. The subjunctive mood and conditional clauses have 
been emphasized particularly. The exercises are well graded 
and will fit a student for the reading of Cesar admirably. 
(Hinds & Noble, New York. Introduction price, $0.80.) 


Myths of Old Greece, in the Lakeside Literature Series, is in- 
tended as an introduction for children to the wealth of Grecian 
mythology. The author-editor, Mr. William Adams, has en- 
deavored to give accurately all the facts of the stories and at 
the same time to enliven them as an old Greek story-teller 
might have done. The book is designed particularly for sup- 
plementary reading, without thought of using it as a text-book 
for advanced students. Numerous selections from English 
poetry bearing upon Grecian themes help to enrich the stories. 
(Western Publishing House, Chicago.) 


Singleness of aim appears to be a marked characteristic of 
the First Latin Book, by E. Cutler Shedd. The aim is to pre- 
pare students to read Cesar, and all other considerations are 
kept subordinate to this. Granted the validity of the purpose, 
the author has certainly set about his task in a thorogoing 
way. Recognizing that second year Latin pupils almost in- 
variably allege that their trouble is that they “do not know 
the words,” Professor Shedd has provided that they shall in the 
course of their lessons of the first year be so thoroly grounded 
in the ordinary words of Cesar’s vocabulary as to be able in 
their second year to grapple solely with the problems of con- 
struction. The stock words and expressions of the ‘‘ Gallic 
Wars” are repeated until it must be a dull student who has not 
mastered them. The forms and idioms are presented in a sys- 
tematic, logical way and there is a brief compendium of the 
rules of syntax arranged systematically for ready refefence 
to the standard grammars. 

The book certainly gives in an admirable manner what it 
purports to give; whether the main contention is right, 
whether the real difficulty confronting second year students is 
want of vocabulary or want of something more fundamental 
York) is a big question. (William Beverley Harison, New 

ork. 


In an edition of Select Orations of Cicero the features to look 
for are those that are original; that distinguish this from 
other editions. The new edition in The Students’ Series of 
Latin Classics is by Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Ph.D., professor in 
the Michigan State Normal college. Everything that Dr. 
D’Ooge does is indicative of his sound scholarship. This edi- 
tion hasseveral special features. Among these should be noticed 
the selections from Sallust’s Catiline which accompany the ora- 
tion against Catiline in the form of parallel footnotes, This 
is certainly a very admirable device, for it makes available 
some of the strongest and most vivid bits of Sallust’s descrip- 
tive and narrative writing. The wealth of pictorial illustra- 
tion with which the book abounds is also worthy of commenda- 
tion. Many of the pictures are illustrations from photographs 
which Dr. D’Ooge has taken in his travels in classic lands. 
These give acontemporary interest to the places mentioned by 
Cicero. Maps and plans are also plentifully used. As a means 
of strengthening the pupils’ vocabulary the groups of related 
words will be found very useful. We notice with regret, 
however, that in 26, p. 367, the author has set down only the 
give meaning of do; the put meaning is equally important and 
= be thoroly apprehended by students old enough to read 

icero. 

The orations are presented in their chronological order, the 
Manilian Law coming first. The notes are of such character, 
however, that teachers can if they choose begin with the Cat- 
ilinarian orations. Footnotes are provided to the Manilian 
Law in the form of glosses, definitions, and words of opposite 
meaning. These ought to help the student very much in get- 
ting the thought in Latin. 

The whole impression created by this edition -is that it is 
strong and resourceful. The author has for instance solved the 
question Gaius vs. Caius by writing in the vocabular “C., 
abbreviation for Gaius, in English Caius.” This is very artful. 
It makes a concession to English literary usage and at the 
same time does not contravene the diction of the late Prof. G. 
M. Lane who used to say, “If a Latin text bas Caius for Gaius, 
— out of the window.” (Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 

oD. 
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German Language and Literature. 

Modern German Literature. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged, by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. The second edition of 
this book is most welcome. In its first edition it has found a 
place in a very large number of college classes because it 
properly emphasizes the classical period of German literature. 
The work betrays the influence of Scherer almost thruout, 
excepting that Heine has been treated less negatively than in 
the source. The second edition contains numerous revisions, 
and a number of misprints which crept into the first edition 
have been eliminated. The rapid development of German 
literature has made a recasting of the last chapter necessary 
which now includes a discussion of the latest productions. 
(Little, Brown & Company, Boston. Price, $1.25.) 


Selections from Charlotte Niese’s Aus Danischer Zeit, with intro- 
duction and explanatory notes, by Lawrence Fossler, A. M., 
professor, German language, University of Nebraska. It would 
be difficult to find better reading material for the work of the 
second year than is offered in this little volume. The selec- 
tions are interesting and are expressed in natural and direct 
language. ~ The psychological insight into the child character 
shown by Charlotte Niese makes the book of unusual value to all 
who have to deal with children, and hence the book may be rec- 
ommended to*teachers also who are not especially interested in 
the teaching of German. The notes have been worked out 
carefully and explain all of the difficulties and irregularities of 
the text. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Schiller’s Wallenstein, edited with introduction, notes, and 
maps, by Max Winkler, acting professor of German, University 
of Michigan. Professor Winkler has prepared a scholarly 
edition of Wallenstein. The introduction contains a Life of 
Wallenstein and a treatise on the genesis and character of the 
drama. The notes are adapted to the needs of the college 
student primarily. The appendices contain an index to persons 
and places, the astrological scene, Butler’s Monologue, and a 
bibliography. For an exhaustive and critical review see 
Modern Language Notes for June, 1901. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York,) 


Deutsches Lese,und Sprachbuch. Erste und Zweite Stufe, von 
Wilhelm Miiller, late principal of the Fifteenth district school, 
Cincinnati, 0. There is no dearth of elementary German 
books intended for pupils in the primary grades. These books, 
however, are too simple for pupils who begin the study of 
German in the Grammar grades and it is this want which the 
author supplies. The first book introduces the language by 
means of easy reading, and easy exercises in grammar are 
introduced incidentally. The second book contains many ex- 
cellent selections from the best German writers, and at the 
end the grammatical principles which have been introduced 
from ¢ime to time are systematized. An excellent feature of 
the book is that it limits itself to the simpler German which 
is to be found also in the Anglo-Saxon English. The book is 
well-illustrated and published in an attractive form. (Silver, 
Burdett & Company, New York. Introduction price, 36 cents; 
Erste Stufe, 124 pages, 42 cents; Zweite Stufe, 159 pages.) 


Johannes, Tragodie in funf Akten und einem Vorspiel, von 
Hermann Sudermann, edited with an introduction and notes by 
F. G. G. Schmidt, Ph. D., professor modern languages, State 
University of Oregon. The fact that this drama was at first 
suppressed by the censor probably has served to give it undue 
prominence among Sudermann’s plays. Tothe careful observer 
the spectacular nature will prove disappointing no less 
than the lack of uvity as compared with Sudermann’s earlier 
work. The editor has given a short biographical sketch of the 
author and an outline of the drama in the introduction. It 
might have been well to indicate briefly the characteristics of 
the movement of which Sudermann forms a part. The notes 
are brief and deal largely with the biblical characters and 
allusions of the play. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 


Uebungsbuecher fur den Unterricht in der Deutschen Sprache. 
(Unterstufe fiir das 3.u.4 schuljahr. Mittelstufe fiir das 5. 
u. 6. schuljahr. Oberstufe fiir das 7.u. 8. schuljahr.) This 
series of books has been worked out by the conference of Cer- 
man Lutheran teachers. The lessons have appeared from time 
to time in the Schulblaté and in this manner the criticism and 


co-operation of all the teachers of the conference has been ob -: 


tained. The main object of the series is to lay a good gram- 
matical foundation. The method of vocabulary-building is es- 
pecially thoro and modern. The danger of overestimating the 
formal side of the language in the graded schools is very ap- 
parent. No selections from the vast amount of good literary 
reading matter accessible is here introduced, but everything 
points toward the acquisition of practical German. If we 
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however, limit the instruction in German in this manner and 
do not emphasize the cultural elements we ignore one of the 
best phases of German work. The Oberstufe has been revised 
by F. Rechlin, professor of the Addison Teachers’ seminary. 
(Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis.) 

Supplementary Exercises to Thomas’s Practical German Gram- 
mar, based in part on the reading lessons and colloquies, by Wm. 
Addison Hervey, instructor in Columbia university. Additional 
exercises to Supplement Thomas’s GermanGrammar will inerease 
the usefulness of this very popular book. The author has writ- 
ten his notes in such a manner that continual reference to the 
grammar is necessary fer good work. The practice of giving 
English cognates is a good one and ought to be followed by 
authors more generally. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 

Constructive Process for Learning German, Combining Gram- 
mar and Cumulative Method; adapted to school and college 
instruction, by Adolphe Dreyspring, Ph.D. In the introduc- 
tion of the book we find a rather biased indiscriminate con- 
demnation of present methods of teaching German which 
would apply much better to the methods prevalent thirty years 
agothan at present. It is maintained that our present methods 
do not economize properly the “Self-consuming capital of our 
children” and the author suggests a remedy in this treatise. 
Instead of making the paradigm the basis of instruction the 
author presents easy sentences which illustrate the various 
cases of words or groups of words from which the “Sprachge- 
fiihl” is to be developed. Every chapter is accompanied by 
extensive conversational exercises, English-German sentences, 
and connected reading matter which introduces only such 
words as have already been acquired. The author has been 
very successful in this part of the work, as also in the idio- 
matic constructions thruout. He can hardly be commended 
for the manner in which he tells the teacher thruout the book 
what to do and the proficient teacher will find the majority 
of his suggestions somewhat childish. This again is an out- 
growth of the point of view which the author has of consider- 
ing all present language teaching inadequate. With sufficient 
care on the part of the teacher the book will give excellent 
results in high school work. For college work the first part 
will be considered entirely too elementary. (W. R. Jenkins, 
New York. Price, $1.25.) 


Schiller’s Das Lied von der Glocke, with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary. By W. A. Chamberlin, assistant professor of 
modern languages, Denison university. This little classic, 
edited in convenient form, will prove useful especially as a 
companion text for classes engaged in reading prose selections. 
(D. C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 


Harold, von Ernst von Wildenbruch, edited with introduction 
and notes by Charles A. Eggert, Ph.D. Dr Eggert has edited 
a representative work of Wildenbruch, the greatest poet of the 
patriotic school of Germany. While in his earlier works 
Wildenbruch showed a tendency to glorify somewhat indis- 
criminately all that was Prussian, and while this tendency is 
entirely too apparent in Heinrich und Heinrich’s Geschlecht, he 
has in his latest work Die Tochter des Hrosmus proved himself 
a poet of remarkable power. The editor has made the bio- 
graphical note unnecessarily brief, especially since the data 
are not within access of most German teachers. The outline 
of the play and the notes are clear and concise. (D. C. Heath 
& Company, Boston.) 


Leberecht Hiuhnchen von Heinrich Seidel, with rotes and 
vocabulary, by A. Werner-Spanhoofd, director of German 
instruction in the high schools of Washington, D.C. Few 
German writers are more deservedly popular than Seidel and 
his Leberecht Hiihnchen is regarded one of his masterpieces. 
The notes appended make it possible to take up this text at the 
end of the first year. The accent is marked in the vocabulary 
whenever the same is irregular. In a text intended for begin- 
ners ajl words should be thus marked since it avoids unnec- 
essary confusion on the part of the pupil. (D.C. Heath & 
Company, Boston.) 


Soll und Haben von Gustav Freytag, abridged and edited with 
introduction and notes, by Geo. T. Files, Ph. D., professor of 
German in Bowdoin college. Freytag’s novel has been abridged 
until it now in two hundred and thirty-one pages can serve as 
a useful text for students. Since the text presents few diffi- 
culties the twenty pages of notes suffice to clear the way for 
the student. (D. C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 


Materials tor German Composition, based on Der Schwieger- 
sohn, by L. B. Horning, professor of German Victoria university, 
Toronto. The booklet contains sentences for drill in syntax 
and idioms, for practice in conversation as well as connected 
passages for translation. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston, 
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The victory won by the Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
in its remarkable fight for the equitable enforcement of 
the tax regulations in Chicago demonstrates what can 
be done by an organization of determined women, under 
courageous leadership. Miss Goggin and Miss Haley 
knew full well the enormity of the task before them and 
the powers arrayed against them, and yet they never 
flinched nor did they try to win by making concessions 
’ of any kind. Readers of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL have 
had an opportunity to watch the developmeat of the 
struggle in the past few years, but the recapitulation, 
given on the opposite page, of this most important 
canpaign, may be of particular interest to many at this 
time. Three cheers for the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and the leaders who have brought the tax fight toa 
successful issue ! 





The increase in the number of high schools in the 
United States is a marked feature of educational prog- 
ress that is brought out*in Commissioner Harris’ re- 
port. In 1890 there were 2,526 public schools of 
secondary education ; in 1200 the number had risen to 
6,005, representing a very large increase and one that 
has been pretty evenly distributed thruout the country. 
The number of studentsenrolled in high schools in 19C0 
was in round numbers 520,000. The increase in the 
number of private schools of secondary grade has been 
correspondingly great. The statistics for 1900 show 
that 12,588 pupils for each million of inhabitants at- 
tended schools beyond the elementary against an aver- 
age of 8,053 in 1890. The study of the French and 
German languages has increased thirty per cent. in the 
past decade ; that of general history between twenty- 
seven and twenty-eight per cent. ; Latin also shows an 
increase, while the number studying physics has actu- 
ally decreased. 





The example of Springfield, Mass., in establishing 
evening trade classes is one that deserves to be gener- 
ally followed. It has become very difficult for a poor boy 
to learn a trade. In the old days under the apprentice- 
ship system he could start in at a small wage and at 
the end of a few years he knew his business and knew 
it ‘well. He was really continuing his education as he 
learned his trade. To-day, on account of the altitude 
of labor unions, the subdivision of labor, and various 
other causes, it is no easy thing for a young fellow to 
learn a trade thoroly. If he can attend aday school, 
there are plenty of opportunities in the way of manual 
training instruction, but if he must work all day for a 
meager sum, he can get, in most American cities, no 
regular training in his chosen calling. Such instruc- 
tion is something that should be included in the night 
school system along with the customary literary sub- 
jects. 

A very interesting canvass of the opinions of the lead- 
ing life insurance companies of the United States and 
Canada has recently been made by the American Tem- 
perance Life Insurance Associationgof New York. The 
question put was, “Asa rule, other things being equal, 
do you consider the habitual user of intoxicating bever- 
ages as good an insurance ‘risk’ as the total abstainer? 
If not, why not ?” 

Sixty-two companies turned in replies. Of these 
fifty-eight answered emphatically, no. Five returned 
somewhat evasive answers such as “ Excessive use in- 
jures system and shortens life” ; “ Depends on quantity 
used ;” “ Depends on age, and amount used.” More 


' returned a yes, The fact is, it seems to be pretty well 
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established among the insurance people that total ab" 
stainers deserve to be put in a class by themselves. 

Thru the payment of $250,000 to the heirs of the 
late Jacob E. Rogers all litigation in the will contest has 
been stopped and the Metropolitan Museum of Art will 
shortly come into possession of a legacy of more than 
$5,000,000. This will put it upon abasissuch that it can 
hope to become one of the great museums of the world. 
At present. its treasures, tho considerable, do not en- 
title it to any especially high rank when compared with 
the great museums of Europe. 

The two subjoined advertisements were clipped by 
the editor of the Montreal Herald from the same 
Canadian newspaper : 

WANTED.—An honest Protestant Servant for five in 
family ; no washing or ironing ; wages $14. 

WANTED.—For the Protestant School, Teacher, with first 
class elementary diploma; salary $15 per month, for eight 
months. 


As a study in the relative values put by a community 
upon two important kinds of service these advertise- 
ments are certainly interesting. There is no use in 
losing one’s temper because things are 30. Doubtless 
the kind of teacher who will take the position named 
at a sum so far below a living wage is not worth very 
much more. When a truly professional spirit has per- 
meated the whole body of teachers the salary question 
will in large measure take care of itself. 

M. Hugues Le Roux, the well-known writer, journal- 
ist, and explorer, will be this year’s guest of the “Cercle 
Francaise” of Harvard university, delivering the series 
of lectures provided for thru the munificence of James 
H. Hyde, Esq., of New York. After his series at Har- 
vard has been completed M. Le Roux will make a tour 
of the leading American universities. 





The latest report of the United States commissioner 
of education shows the total number of pupils in all 
schools of the country, elementary, secondary, and 
higher, public and private, for the year ending July 1, 
1900, was 17,020,710. This represents an increase of 
282,348 pupils over the previous year. Of these 15,- 
433,462, or about 21 per cent. of the total population, 
are enrolled in public institutions supported by general 
and local taxes. 

Regarding the subject of county tests for pupils as 
applied by Supt. H. Brewster Willis, in Middlesex county, 
N. J., described in THE ScHooL JOURNAL of October 12, 
Mr. C. M. Parker, editor of The School News and Prac- 
tical Educator, writes that there are counties in Illinois 
in which such tests have been held annually since back 
in the eighties. The details of these examinations v ry 
somewhat, but the plan in general is as follows : 

There is an examination on the last Friday of each 
month, or on some other special date that the county 
superintendent has se‘ected. Questions for al] grades, 
confined of course to the limits of the course of study, 
are sent down by the superintendent to the teachers 
before the date of holding the examinations. There is 
also a central examination, held at the center school- 
house of each congressional township, or of other groups 
of schools agreed upon. This is in most instances given 
near the close of the school year. In some counties 
the superintendent himself conducts these examinations, 
a different date being set for each township. In other 
counties the central examinations are all held on the 
same day and each one is in charge of a teacher named 
by the county superintendent or elected by the teachers 
of the town. The papers are graded by the teachers 
and with the tabulated results the work is sent to the 
superintendent. Each pupil receives a certificate re- 
cording his actual marks and his relative rank in class. 
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Pupils who come up to a certain standard are admitted 
to the final examination held at the county seat. 

The final examination is held a few weeks after the 
centrals, This brings the best pupils of the county into 
competition with each other, as most of the pupils and 
teachers in attendance have to stay over a day at the 
county seat, an excellent opportunity is offered for lit- 
erary exercises and the like. 

This Illinois plan is very complete and is quite satis- 
factory in its workings. It is part of the remarkably 
well articulated course of study for which Editor Parker 
has done so much. 


we 
Teachers Win Great Victory. 


The Illinois state board of education has been ordered 
to assess all corporations at a fair cash valuation based 
upon market values; the income of the city of Chicago 
increased by at least one-half; a restoration of the 
teachers’ salary schedule of 1898 probable—this is what 
has come of the long fight of the Chicage Teachers’ Fed- 
eration for equalassessments. Henceforth the Chicago 
traction, gas, electric, and other public utility corpora- 
tions will be assessed fully upon their stock and their 
franchise rights. Between $200,000,000 and $335,- 
000,000 will be added to the taxable property of Cook 
county. 

The decision is retroactive, so that back taxes may be 
claimed if such action should seem desirable. It is no 
wonder that Chicago teachers are jubilant and are ex- 
alting with applause the four people who have led this 
movement from its inception to its successful finish— 
Miss Margaret Haley, Miss Catherine Goggin, Graham 
‘H. Harris, president of the school board, and I. T. Green- 
acre, attorney for the teachers. 

The fight began more than a year ago, when. Miss 
Goggin and Miss Haley were appointed by the federa- 
tion to look into the subject of the depletion of the 
school fund. They discovered promptly—what has long 
been known to every business man of Chicago, that it 
has been the policy of the city not to assess a great deal 
of taxable property held by the large corporations. The 
excuse for the granting of such special privileges was 
that corporations must be encouraged to locate their 
headquarters in Chicago and thus to help build up the 
city. This view of the case did not prevail in the Teach- 
ers’ Federation. Doubts were expressed if such a the- 
ory helped to upbuild the schools, After an appeal be- 
fore the board of review the struggle got into the courts. 
Leave of absence from the class-room was granted to 
Miss Haley and Miss Goggin to carry on the fight. Ex- 
penses were met by assessment of the members of the 
feleration. Finally, October 24, the supreme court of 
the state of Illinois rendered its memorable decision. 

The firms chiefly affected are the following: Chicago 
City Railway Company, West Chicago Street Railway 
Company, North Chicago Street Railway Company, Chi- 
cago Union Traction Company, People’s Gas Light and 
Coke Company. Chicago Telephone Company, Chicago 
Edison Company, Chicago Consolidated Traction Com- 
pany, Chicago Electric Transit Company, Chicago and 
Jefferson Urban Transit Company, Evanston Electric 
Railway Company, Cicero and Proviso Street Railway 
Company, North Chicago Electric Railway Company, 
Chicago North Shore Street Railway Company, South 
Chicazo City Railway Company, Chicago West Division 
Railway Company, Chicago Passenger Railway Company, 
and North Chicago City Railway Company. 

Opinions differ among Chicago business authorities as 
to the effect of the decision. Some assert that a great 
number of corporations will desert the city to its perma- 
nent injury. Others call attention to the fact that the 
largest and most influential corporations touched are 
those whose interests are so inextricably bound upin the 
city—the gas and the traction companies, for instance 
—that they can hardly go out of the business ; or that if 
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they should so decide, other companies would gladly as- 
sume their duties and privileges. 

_ It is, we believe, a general condition of taxation 
in this country—whether right or wrong in theory— 
that municipalities are lenient in their assessments of 
industrial establishments. Every city wants to attract 
manufacturing enterprises, and will, as a rule, hold out 
partial or total exemption from taxation as a bait. The 
custom is from the strictly economic point of view thor- 
oly reprehensible. It results merely in a shifting of bur- 
dens and a-consequent decrease in the living value of 
the workingman’s wages. 


GS 


Some Discontent in the Philippines. 


A teacher, presumably young, writes from the Philip- 
pine islands to the Boston Herald a letter of complaint 
regarding the discrepancy between the inducements put 
upon teachers to undertake service in the Philippines 
and the actual conditions existing in the islands. One 
point of complaint made is that the government first 
secured a number of teachers at $1,000, and then find- 
ing that teachers could not be obtained in sufficient 
numbers for that salary raised the minimum wage to 
$1,200, without, however, increasing the compensation 
of those who came out at the first named salary. The 
writer also finds fault with the fact that the teachers 
went out to the Philippines expecting to teach people 
who were profoundly ignorant and who would therefore 
be distinctly teachable. As a matter of fact most of 
the teachers have discovered that they have to deal with 
people very many of whom received abundance of edu- 
cation, of a sort, under the Spanish rule and who now 
prefer that their children enjoy the same kind of educa- 
tion rather than the newer type broughtin by the Amer- 
icans. As the writer expresses it, “‘ The 600 enthusi- 
astic teachers from America, with different ideas and a 
different form of religion, are not made entirely wel- 
come.” 

Too much seriousness should not be attached to such 
a letter of complaint for it is merely the expression of 
a disillusionized person, but it certainly shows that the 
problem of educating the Filipinos is more complex than 
many young teachers had supposed. We are all apt to 
think of the inhabitants of distant lands as sitting in 
darkness, waiting for the light of our love to beam upon 
them, and it comes to us with something of a shock to 
find that even the benighted have light which they re- 
gard as of as good candle-power as our own. 


Se 
In Dr. Virchow’s Home. 


The friends, pupils, and admirers of Dr. Rudolph Vir- 
chow, the eminent German pathologist, celebrated with 
a dinner his eightieth birthday. In thus observing the 
day the medical and scientifie men of this city follow the 
custom observed in many other large cities. 

This leads one to ask why educators do not pay honor 
to such men as Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Mann 
by holding meetings on their birthdays? Is the educa- 
tor not 4s worthy as the man of science in the educa- 
tional realm? 

Sr 


The Council of School Superintendents of the State of New 
York had a most profitable meeting at Auburn last week. A 
full report of this meeting will be published next week. 
The same number will contain a paper by Supt A, B. Blod- 
gett, of Syracuse, read before this body and discussing ‘‘ The 
School Board and the Superintendent: What Each Owes the 
Other ’’ The new president of the council, for 1901-1902, 
is Supt J.C. Norris, of Canandaigua. Supt. Edwin S. Har- 
ris, of Poughkeepsie, was elected vice-president ; Supt. F, 
J. Sagendorph, of Hudson, secretary and treasurer, 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


A Method of Teaching Spelling. 


PRINCETON, ILL.—In accordance with Supt. M. G. Clark’s 
scheme each teacher is requested to select fifty representative 
words each month from the regular work of each grade in her 
room. Words are selected that are necessary for the child to 
know in order to do the work of the grade successfully. Each 
teacher is expected not to consult with others in making selec- 
tions but to work independently. The lists are revised by the 
superintendent; those listed by lower grades and those con- 
sidered unnecessary are cut out, and for the remaining words 
a list prepared for each grade that will in future constitute the 
work of that grade. 

This plan, when complete, will give a working list of 5,000 
words, and will it is believed, render the study of spelling 
more intelligent, helpful, and to the point than any previously 
employed cause. 


Southern Educators to Meet at Columbia. 


The eleventh annual convention of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Columbia, S. C., Dec. 26, 27, 
28,29. There will be five meetings of the general association 
and the executive council, and two meetings each of the seven 
departments of superintendence, higher education, secondary 
education, elementary education, normal schools, industrial 
education, and kindergartens. On Monday, Dec. 30, there 
will be a special excursion, at small cost, to the inter-state and 
West Indian exposition at Charleston. Columbia is a most 
hospitable city, and will cordially welcome the visiting edu- 
cators. It is expected that the railroads will give the usual 
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rate of one first class fare (plus $2.00 for membership coupons) 
for the round trip. For further information write to Mr. Zach 
McGhee, secretary of local committees; G. R. Glenn, presi- 
arth Atlanta, Ga.; or P. P. Claxton, secretary, Greensboro, 


Anglicizing Porto Ricans. 


SAN JUAN, PorTo Rico.—Supt. William H. Armstrong, of 
the schools of this city, is making every effort to push the 
teaching of English, and his effort is not popular among cer- 
tain turbulent classes. Suchis the feeling that Mr. Armstrong 
has made his home in San Cristobel castle where he is quite 
safe from annoyance. Since the riot of last April things have 
on the whole gone very quietly, but Mr. Armstrong recently 
had a rather exciting experience. 

The tenants of a building which had been condemned for 


‘school purposes stubbornly refused to vacate the premises. 


The rooms were urgently needed, and Mr. Armstrong deter- 
mined that the American flag should fly over the building as a 
sign of possession. A woman among the tenants of the struc- 
ture had given orders to her servants to shoot Mr. Armstrong 
or any of his assistants who appeared at the door demanding 
entrance. But Mr. Armstrong did not come thru the door. 
He leaped across from the roof of an adjoining building, and 
stood with the flag wrapped around him until his helper had 
prepared to raise it. Then the flag was swung to the breeze, 
the tenants made no demonstration, and the next day they all 
moved out. , 

Mr Andrew Carnegie has written to Commissioner Brum- 
baugh offering to give $100,000 for the erection of a public lib 
rary in San Juan on condition that a site shall be furnished by 
the city and that an annual appropriation of not less than 
$8,000 shall be guaranteed. 





New York City and Vicinity. 


The board of estimates has appropriated 
the sum of $495,835.00 for building im- 
provements. The money will be used for 
new buildings, and for heating, ventilation, 
and electrical installations. The largest 
single amount is $164,900, contract for the 
erection of a high school at New Brighton, 
Borough of Richmond. . Other contracts 
were for $87,873, for the erection of public 
school No. 80, Queens; $75,544 for heat- 
ing apparatus in the Wadleigh high school; 
$37,993.81 for electrical apparatus in pub- 
lic schools 136 and 137, Brooklyn; and 
$18,543 for heating. apparatus in public 
school 136, Brooklyn. 


Examinations for the Training Schools. 


An examination of applicants for admis- 
sion to the training schools for teachers of 
New York city will be held January 6, 8, 
9, and Io, 1902, at the hall of the board of 
education, Fifty-ninth street and Park 
avenue. 

Each applicant must be at least 17 years 
of age, must declare her intention of teach- 
ing in the public schools of New York 
state, and must hold as a minimum quali- 
fication either (a) a diploma of graduation 
from a high school or academy approved 
by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, or (b) a diploma from an insti- 
tution of equal or higher rank, approved 
by the same authority. The examinations 
will include the subjects of English, ma- 
thematics{(arithmetic, algebra, and geome- 
try), history and civics (Greek, Roman, 
English, and American history), geogra- 
phy, drawing, science (botany, zoology, 

. physiology, and physics), Latin or French 
or German, German or French or Greek. 

Each applicant must when notified, re- 
port for physical examination to one of 
the physicians authorized by the board of 
education. 


High Schools and Elementary Schools. 


The Male Teachers’ Association of New 
York city met for the first time this school 
year at the Hotel Albert, October 26. The 
president of the association, Principal 
George H. Chatfield, acted as toastmaster. 
Borough Superintendent John Jasper was 
to have led the discussion with a talk upon 
“The Elementary School as a Prepara- 
tion for the High School,” but he was un- 
fortunately prevented from attending. In 
his absence the topic was discussed byAs- 
sociate Supts. Gustav Straubenmuller and 
Jas. Lee, Principal J. T. Buchanan, of the 


DeWitt Clinton high school and president 
Magnus Gross, of the New York city 
Teachers’ Association. Mr. Straubenmul- 
ler made a radical proposition when he de- 
clared in favor of some system of separat- 
ing those children of the elementary 
schools who are destined to enter the 
high schools from those who will go to 
work at the close of their grammar school 
course. There is no doubt, said he, that 
the two classes of children need different 
kinds of training. The great mass of 
pupils belong to the class of those who will 
not go into the high schools, but the 
minority should not be negiected. We 
must be just to both. 

Separation, however, is hard to bring 
about because of the class distinctions it 
will arouse All children should follow 
the same course at least to the fifth year. 
Thereafter a diversified course would be 
distintly desirable if class distinctions 
could be avoided. The only way to ac- 
complish this, in Mr. Straubenmuller’s 
opinion, is thru removing the high sections 
from the building containing the other 
and larger section, and placing it directly 
in charge of the high school principals, 
Such a plan would render possible the cor- 
rect articulation of grammar and high 
school: courses. 

Dr. Lee stated his belief that the gram- 
mar school course ought to be such that 
a pupil could leave at the end of any year 
and still have been prepared for the diffi- 
culties of life. 

Principal Buchanan gave a glowing 
tribute to the work of the elementary 
schools. The boys he receives there are 
the best he has ever had anywhere. A 
De Witt Clinton boy passed the highest 
examination among 1,000 boys of the city 
and won a scholarship at Columbia. 
Twenty-two of his pupils have captured 
Cornell scholarships, the girls’ high school 
has sent up the prize Greek scholar, and 
some forty-two New York high school 
boys are holders of prize scholarships at 
various institutions. The elementary 
schools deserve a great deal of the credit 
of this magnificent showing, for they take 
children of ail nationalities and send them 
up to tke high schools with excellent 
equipment in the way of scholarship. 

Dr. Magnus Gross contended that the ar- 
ticulation between elementary and second- 
ary education would be improved if waste 
of energy in the poring schools were 
eliminated. The work in language, num- 


ber, and history should be broadened and 
some of the non-essentials stricken out. 
Other speakers were Mr Frank Rollins, 
of the Peter ae ag high school; Mr. 
Melvin Hix; Mr. L. E. Gethtmams Mr. 
H.C. Bristol, of No. 10, Brooklyn; Mr. 
Van Evrie Kilpatrick, and Mr. F. J. Reilly. 

The speakers at the next dinner will be 
Dean J. E. Russell, of Teachers colleges 
Associate Supt. A. W. Edson, and Dr. 
John Dwyer. 


Many Resignations. 


Since school opened in September not 
fewer than 150 teachers in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx have re- 
signed. This number’ is rather startling 
and if resignations continue to come in at 
such a rate the eligible list will be deplet- 
ed ere long. 

Unpopularity of the service is not, ac- 
cording to Borough Superintendent Jas- 
per, the cause of this exodus. On thecon- 
trary, the teachers are better paid and 
better contented than ever before. But 
times are good and many young men are 
finding themselves in condition to ask 
pretty school teachers to quit the service. 
Very many of the notices of resignation 
are accompanied by a statement that the 
writer is about to be married and will 
therefore have other duties to attend 


to. 

At the board meeting, October 16, nearly 
300 teachers were appointed to elementary 
and high schools—a larger number than 
ever chosen before at one setting. These 
appointments are designed to do away 
with the system of substitutes for half-day 
classes about which there have been a 
great many complaints. 


Brooklyn. 


In the effort to raise a fund for the pur- 
chase of pictures for P. 5S. 125, in the 
Brownsville district of Brooklyn, a euchre 
party and reception will be held at Con- 
— hall, Atlantic and Vermont avenues, 

riday evening, Nov. 8. Tickets are fifty 
cents. The principal of this school is 
Miss Mary E. Quinn, who is known among 
Brooklyn teachers as a titeless and faith- 
ful worker. No 125 is one of the newest 
buildings of the borough and is, in general, 
one of the finest. It needs only a little 
touch of the decorative to become beauti- 
fu]. It is situated in the midst of a for- 
eign population most of whose homes are 
destitute of anything really attractive. 
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Publishers of SUCCESS take pleasure in announcing that they 
have entered into exclusive contracts with ten American periodicals 
—each a leader in its own distinctive field—by which extremely low 

ices have been secured, based on heavy subscription guarantees, The 
efit of these prices is now given to the public in the following extraor- 
dinary clubbling offers, by which you may obtain 
FOUR MAGAZINES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 


Last season more than 300,000 people took advantage of our remarkable clubbing offers. 
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SUCCESS is the brightest, most up-to-date and most profusely illustrated monthly published. The inspira* 

o- of — has come to thousands of SUCCESS readers through their investment of One Dollar, its yearly ST GatEreareni 
subscription price, 

Review of Reviews is the “indispensable” magazine, presenting a brilliant record in print and picture of the 
world’s thought and work,—monthly, $2.50 a year. The mopolitan has been for years without ¢ waperter asa 
magazine of general and varied attractions,—month/ly, $1.00 a year, The Household is a supreme authority in 
home-work and decoration, table-equipment, nursery-lore, etiquette, pyrography, photography, and offers a very 
high class of try and fiction,—monthly, $1.00 a year. Leslie’s is one of the great modern monthlies whose 
articles and illustrations are the highest expression of magazine art,—sonth/ly, $1.00 a beg Current Literature 
is the leading literary monthly of America; it keeps you in complete touch with the worid of letters,—$3.00 @ year, 
The Designer pictures in colors the latest Parisian and New York fashions, describing costumes, millinery, designs 
and fabrics for women and children,—monthly, $1.00 a year. 
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SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (new), 


and New England Magazine, os Pies 8 ee 4.00 


New subscriptions only will be accepted at the above prices for the Review of Reviews, Current 
Literature, and North American Review but present subscribers may renew their subscriptions by 
adding One Dollar for each renewal subscription, to the combination prices named. Either new or re- 
newal subscriptions will be accepted for all other magazines named, including Succgss, Transfers from 
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any other, except SUCCESS. A sulscription to SUCCESS, either new or renewal, must be iterature 
included in every order. 

Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies; 
otherwise with issues of the month following that in which the subscription is received. 
Orders may be left with any reliable newsdealer. 
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ounce of Superior Ink. 


THE WIZARD INK TABLET, 


Manufactured by THOMAS A. EDISON JR. CHEMICAL CO., 


has revolutionized the manufacture of ink because Mr. Edison can produce from his tablet a Pure Ink superior to 
those sold in liquid form and at one-fourth the price. One Tablet dissolved in one ounce of water makes one 


THIS INK IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL USE. 


It is easily dispensed to students, is economical, convenient in form, can be regulated thick or thin, and will 


go three to ten times 9s far as other inks. 


PRICE, 10 CE Nfs for box of eight tablets, making a full half pint of perfect ink. 
Ask your druggist or stationer for it or write direct for samples and quantity prices to The American 


School Furniture Co., The Tower Manufacturing Co., or 


THOPSIAS A. EDISON JR. CHEMICAL CO., 31-33-35 Stone St., New York. 
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Nebraska School Laws not Generally Known. 


State Supt. W. K. Fowler, of Nebraska, has recently called 
attention to some provisions of school laws in his state that 
are not generally known, understood, enforced, or taken ad- 
vantage of. Many of them are of general interest ; for in- 
stance : 

One district may be discontinued, and its territory attached 
to other adjoining districts, upon petitions signed by one-half 
of the legal voters of each district affected. (Subdivision I., 
Sec. 4, Fourth Condition.) 

The six-mile limit in the formation of school districts has 
been removed and districts may be formed extending more 
than six miles in any direction. 

District officers must be elected by ballot. The rules cannot 
ba suspended and officers elected by acclamation or viva voce. 
(Subdivision III., Sec. 1; 15 Neb. 444.) 

A district board may (and usually should) close the smaller 
and weaker schools in a district and transport the pupils at 
public expense to any other school in the district. (Subdivi- 
sion V., Sec. 4 b.) 

Or, a district board may close school and transport pupils at 
public expense to a neighboring district without forfeiting the 
state apportionment. 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR 


Every person having legal or actual control of any child or 
children not less than seven nor more than fourteen years of 
age shall each year cause such child or children to attend 
(school) for a period equal to two-thirds the number of weeks 
the school district in which such person may live is required 
by the laws of the state to maintain a public school. District 
boards in districts other than city districts may appoint a 
truant officer. In any case where the district board shall not 
appoint any person as truant officer, the director shall act as 
such truant officer Boards of education in cities shall appoint 
one or more truant officers. (Subdivision XVI.) 
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NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and BOSTON. 


(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 per year, is a journal of 
educational progress for superintendents, principals, school boards, 
teachers, and others who desire to have a comenete account of all the 
great movements in education. We also publish Toe Teacuers’ In- 
sritore, Tae PRIMARY SCHOOL, EDOCATI:: NAL FouNDATIONS, montblies, 
at $1 a year; Our Times (Ourrent Events), semi-monthly, 50 centsa 

ear; and Tug PRAOTICAL TEACHER, monthly, 30 cents a year. Alsoa 
arge list of Books and Aids for teachers, of which descriptive circulars 
and catalogs are sent free. EF L. KELLOGG & CO.,61 E Ninth Street, 
New York, 266 Wabash Avenue, Obicago, and 116 Summer Street, 
Bostor. Orders for b»oks may be sent to the mort convenient address, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





LONG’S WOOD-FOLK SERIES 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK Forintroduction - - 50 cts. 
WILDERNESS WAYS. Forintroduction - - - 45 cts. 
SECRETS OF THE WOODS. Forintroduction 50 cts. 

These books tell of the shy, wild life of the fields and woods. 
They are fall of a wisdom gained only by years of quiet observa- 
tion About the sketches gather a host of associations of the win- 
ter woods and wilderness rivers, of New England uplands, of camp 
and canoe, of snow-shoes and tront-rods, of sunrise on the hills 
when one climbed for the eagle’s nest, and twilight on the yellow 


These books are used as supplementary reading in such places 
as New York City, Ithaca, N. Y.; Boston and Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Trenton ana Elizabeth, N. J.; Denver, Colo ; Detroit, Mich. 


wind-swept beaches. ‘ 


LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS COURT 


By Frances Nimmo Grzene. Twelve tull-page illustrations after 
orig nals by Edmund Garrett. Forintroduction - 50 cts. 
The thirteen short stories presented in this book formaperfectly 
connected series and relate the adventures of King Arthur and his 
most noted knights. Tbe work is arranged wich the particular 
purpose of adapting it for sapplementary reading in schools. It 
is designed to fi] an often expressed need--that of a work for the 
developing mind, embracing tales of those splendid examp'es of 
manly courage and devotion to duty which marked the Golden 
Age of Western romance and poesy 
The twelve full-page illustrations drawn by Fdmund H. Garrett 
are of unusual excellence and interest, and are of great assistance 
in iaterpreting the stories. The book is well adapted for supple- 
mentary reading in the upper grammar grades. f 
















THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEND 


By Jexmain G. Porter, Director of Cincinnati Observatory and 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cincinnati. 

Forintroduction - - - - - - - =- -«- 50cts. 

This book deals with astronomy from the literary and legendary 
side. It is designed to interest the student in the mythology of 
the sky as embodied in the classic stories of Greece and in the 
folk-lore of more recent periods, and as referred to so frequently 
in our best literature. Under the general term star the sun and 
moon are included. 

The illustrations of the constellation figures are reprcduced from 
Albrecht Durer’s famous drawings, and add much to the interest 
and value of the book. 








FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE 


By Grorce Francis ATKINSON, Professor of Botanyin Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. Fally illustrated. For introduc- 
EO a Low at Gel - -2- © - «= 60 cts. 

In this new book by Professor Atkinson is presented the really 
anusual and attractive combination of high scholarship with a 
rare felicity in writing for young people. 

The object of the author in presenting these “ First stadies of 
Plant Life” has been to interest the child and pupilin the life and 
work of plants. Part IV, “ Life Stories of Plants,” the author has 
presented in the form of biographies. The plants talk bya “sign 
language,” which the pupil is encouraged to read and interpret. 
This method Jendsitself in a happy manner as.an appeal to the 
child’s power of interpretativn of the things which it sees. 
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the Grammar and High School. 
44x6 inches. 


THE SCHOOL jQURNAL. 


3600 COMMON WORDS FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 


144 LESSONS IN SPELLING 


For Grammar and High School Classes, Correspondents, Business Men. 
By E. A. THORNHILL, Superintendent Schools, Carrollton, Illinois. 
This little book was primarily made to meet the needs of teachers for practice lessons on words liable to be Bisiaglies by pupils in 


453 





he lists have proven so satisfactory and usefal that they evidently meet a general need. 
Manila. 


Price, 10 Cents. 





Do You Need Help in Class Work, in Reviewing for Examination, or in drill work? If so, send for 


OUTLINES AND EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By NELLIE B. WALLBANK. 


” ‘This is not a text-book. It is not dry. Itis nota book of dull details. Butit isa drill book. Ityisa book of suggestions. Itis full of 
examples for drill, test, and analysis. Itis the teacher’s companion and guide. It bas no hobbies. 1 
Price: 129 Pages, postpaid, only 25 Cents. 


tis thoroughly practical. 








A. FLANAGAN CO., Publishers, 266 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








The Louisiana Meeting. 


Pres. E. A. Alderman, of Tulane university, was the first 
speaker at the meeting of the Louisiana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Oct. 24-25. He made a powerful and witty plea for 
improvement of the public schoolsystem of the state. Among 
good things said were the following: 

‘‘ Then there is the man who says, ‘I had a hard time in my 
bringin’ up, and I want my boy to have the same. Look at 
me.’ And what is he to look at!” 

“ The thing is, not that we are too poor to tax ourselves for 
education, but that we are too poor not to tax ourselves.” 

“ The focus of the whole matter is local taxation. You can- 
not expect the legislature to appropriate all the money in lump 
sums. Local taxation is the thing. It goes to the people and 
it says, ‘Don’t you want to help educate your children ?’” 

Other speakers were Supt. W. U. Richardson, of Bienville, 
upon the topic “ Influence of Education upon Good Citizen 
ship;” Supt. T. A. Badeaux, of Lafourche, on ‘‘ How to Se- 
cure Good Teachers;” Supt. D. E. Sorelle, of Saline, on 
“Country High Schools; ” Hon. W. S. Frazee, state auditor, 
who showed what the state is trying todo for elementary educa- 
tion and how the superintendents can help out the state policy. 








Philadelphia School Scandal. 


Troubles with the new Randolph S. Walton school at Twen- 
ty-eighth and Huntingdon streets,seem to be without end. 

ouncils evidently purchased the site for it without examina- 
tion or consideration. The board of education protested vig- 
orously against the location as unfit for school purposes; but 
their protest went all unheeded. Certain interested people 
were able to force the purchase of that particular site. 

A fine school-house was erected upon it, but the shabbiness of 
the sub-structure has already appeared, and the wisdom of the 
board of education’s protest has been established beyond all 
cavil. Last week the supposed spring gushed forth and filled 
the cellar with water. That there was a spring on the site in- 
dicates the unfitness of the site for school purposes. The 
water that has now collected cannot be drained away because 
the floor of the basement is below the level of the adjoining 
sewer—a most infelicitous arrangement. The water cannot be 
pumped dry because the inflow isincessant. Apparently either 
the school will have to be closed altogether, or the children will 
all winter long be housed in a building with a dripping base- 
ment. That such a building is hygienic hardly any school offi- 
cial will dare to contend. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE RATIONAL SPELLER 
Words Classified upon the Basis of Similarity of Form and Sound and Arranged by Grades. By FRANK J. DIAMOND, 


Superintendent of Schools, Tonawanda, N. Y. tzmo. Cloth. Price, 24 cents. 
; ‘‘ The exercises in pronunciation, and the concise rules for spelling, are a valuable 


addition. The book deserves to a 5 the old style . 2 ence) pee.” 
. H. Moyer, School No. 47, alo, 4 


TARR & McMURRY’S' GEOGRAPHIES 


A new Series of Geographies in Three or Five Volumes. Size of Books 5 1-2 x 7 1-2 inches, Half-Leather. By RALPH 
S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., Cornell University, and FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Three Book Series—First Book (4th and 5th Years) Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole 60 cent, 
Second Book (6th Year) North America . : ‘ ; : é : , 75 cent, 
Third Book (7th Year) Europe and Other Continents 75 cent, 
The Five Book Series—First Part (4th Year) Home Geography .. 40 cent, 
Second Part (5th Year) The Earth as a Whole 40 cent, 
Third Part (6th Year) North America : , 75 cent, 
Fourth Part (7th Year) Europe, South America,etc. : ; : 50 cent, 
Fifth Part (8th Year) Asia and Africa, with Review of North America 40 cent, 


New Volumes in 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET SERIES OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CLASSICS 
Edited by CHARLES R. GASTON, Richmond Hill High School. 
Levanteen. Price, each, 25 cents. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAIIN FRANKLIN SELECTIONS FROM HAWTHORNE’S TWICE TOLD TALES 
THE ORIENT AND GREECE 


By G. W. BOTSFORD, author of “ ee of Rome.” A new edition of the History of Greece, containing additional 
material on the Oriental Nations. In its present form the book conforms in every way to the requirements of the Regents’ 


Syllabus in Ancient History. 8vo, Halt-Leather. Price, $1.20. 
Issued also in separate pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Ph.D., DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City, and F. L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D., 
Stevens School, Hoboken, N. J. Half-Leather. Price, $1.10. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATVRE.S—(1) Systematic Introduction into Original Work. (2) Pedagogical Arrangement of 
the Propositions. (3) Analysis of propositions developed in a much more concrete and direct manner than is usually found 
in most text-books. (4) General principles are developed which are of fundamental importance for original work. (5) An 


unusually large number of exercises. 


THE MACTIILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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A Military University. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Plans will prob- 
ably be submitted to Congress, at its next 
session, by Secretary Root, for the mili- 
tary university to be started here. It is 
proposed to erect capacious buildings for 
the institution at the Washington barracks, 
which has been used since 1823 as quar- 
ters for artillery. The commission hav- 
ing the matter in charge has laid before 
Secretary Root plans for a broad boule- 
vard along the Anacosta river, connecting 
the government reservations in the vicin- 
ity. It is expected that a large tract of 
land adjoining the arsenal will be pur- 
chased to allow plenty of room for the 
various buildings to be erected. 


A Paradise for School Boys. 


There is arule of the Memphis, Tenn., 
board of education which requires that a 
parent who contemplates allowing his son 
or daughter to attend a circus perform- 
ance or any other entertainment in the 
afternoon shall keep the child at home all 
day. A short time since occurred the an- 
nual circus day. The rule was rigidly en- 
forced, pupils being warned that the boy 
or girl leaving school at noon, even with 
the parents’ consert, would be indefinitely 
suspended. 

The rule was passed by the board on 
the ground that the thoughts of the ener- 
tainment to come destroys all possibilities 
of study, and the influence of talk on the 
subject has a bad effect on the other chil- 
dren. True, perhaps, in a way, but what a 
paradise for small boys must Memphis be! 
A whole holiday whenever the circus 
comes, with all sorts of chances for fol- 
lowing parades, peeping under tents, and 
perchance earning a ticket by helping on 
the good work of preparation. The 
members of the Memphis school board 
certainly remember when they were 
young. 
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- Philadelphia Items. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—There will be a 
shortage in the night school items of at 
least $2,000 by the end of the year. Asa 
consequence the four supervisors whose 
election is required by the rules of the 
board of education will not be chosen until 
after January I, 1902. Altho the number 
of night-schools opened this term is less 
by one-half than last year, the enrollment 
is several hundred greater, indicating that 
the demand for post scholastic education 
is constantly increasing. 


Rare Pictures for a School. 


A beautiful gift has been recently re- 
ceived by the Ryerss school in the shape 
of eight fine pictures. The pictures were 
purchased by the donors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bawn, in Turkey, Egypt, England, ard the 
Holy Land. The pupils of the school are 
Sete of having been entertained at Mrs. 

awn’s charming country place, Bureholm, 
which is soon to be presented to the city 
of Philadelphia for a public park. The 
interest of such people as Mr. and Mrs. 
Bawn in the public schools is most encour- 
aging to school people. 


Earl Barnes to Lecture. 


Prof. Earl Barnes is to deliver a course 
of lectures on “ The Moral Development 
of the Child,” at the Normal school, Nov. 
1, 8, 15,22, and 29, and Dec. 6. These 
lectures are given at the invitation of the 
Educational club, the Teachers’ institute, 
the Alumne Associat'on of the girls’ high 
and normal schools, the Alumnz Associa- 
tion of the normal school, the Friends’ 
Teachers’ Association.,and the Alumni As- 
sociation of the School of Pedagogy. Pro- 
fessor Barnes could hardly fail to accept 
so comprehensive an invitation. All who 
expect to hear him are rejoicing at their 
good fortune. 
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An Indignation Meeting. 


A ne of parents of pupils in the 
thirty-eighth section was held Oct. 19, to 
elect a committee of protest to wait upon 
Mr. Merchant, chairman of the committee 
on elementary schools. The ground of 
complaint was that the parents do not ap- 
prove of the attempt to change the Baker 
school from a girls’ grammar to a mixed 
school. This change was to be made ap- 
parently with the idea that the board of 
education will at its July meeting amend 
its regulations so that a woman may be 
eligible as principal to a mixed school of 
allgrades. Heretofore the primary classes 
at the Baker have been mixed, but upon 
being promoted from the fourth grade the 
boys have been sent to the grammar 
grades in the Kenderton school. 


Educational Meetings. 

Nov. 8-9.— Central Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Cincinnati. 

Nov. 25-27.—Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association at Portland. 

Nov. 28-30.—South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association at Mountain Grove. 
President W. H. Lynch. 

Nov. 29 30.—Northwestern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association at Toledo. 

Nov. 21-30.—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association at Zanesville. 

Nov. 29-30. — Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association at Worcester. 

Nov. 29-30.—Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

Dec. 26 28.—Southern Educational As- 
sociation, Columbia, S. C. 

Dec. 27-30.—lowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines. Pres. A. W. 
Stewart, Ottumwa. 

Dec. 30 31.—Nebraska County Super- 
intendents. Lincoln. 

Dec. 26-29.—Southern Educational As- 
sociation, Columbia, S.C. Secretary, P. 
P. Claxton, Greenboro, N.C. 


State 
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You Must Leave Town 





Within Three Years, 


at least that is a teacher’s average term of residence. 
This probability has deterred school men from investment in improved real estate. 





" 
Again, in the great commercial centres where real estate values are subject to the least | ° 
fluctuation and the most steady increase, only individuals and corporations of large 
resources can command the expert counsel, and maintain the necessary organization for 
continually re-investing the principal and interest of short term loans. 

In 1890 we were incorporated in the State of New York and placed under the 
supervision of its most efficient Banking Department. Our investments—limited to 
loans on real estate in and about Greater New York—have been so productive that 
to-day of assets upwards of eight millions of dollars protect our stockholders. Teachers 
are our best class of stockholders, because their salaries remain undisturbed either by 
flurries in the money market, by the failure of crops or by industrial crises, and because 
they usually wish to make investments for comparatively long terms, if they can also re- 
serve the right to withdraw the total amount paid in, should the need arise. | 

$ 


6 per cent. divi- ! A payment of $11 per month on 20 shares will give $2,000 
dend coupons, payable sunkaanealy. at maturity. 
Coupons collected through any Bank. Subscribed Capital - - - - 
INSTALLMENT SHARES dues 55 cents per month | Assets,Jan.1,1901 - - - - 
Guarantee Fund and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1901 


INVESTMENT SHARES ecarryin 
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- $30,000,000 00 
7,868,312 62 


515,529 89 


on each $100 share. Estimated maturity, 8 years. 


Correspondence and Personal Inquiry JS olicited, 


TE NEW YORK BUILDING-LOAN BANKING COMPANY 


1t Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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New England. 32983288 
- ww 

Boston, Mass.—Col. Charles H. Dar-| * 8495 °82 

ling, the popularinstructor in criminal law F wt BESS 

in the law school of Boston university, has waaas BF 

resigned on account of the pressure of out- Pet 

side work. His place has been filled by SASS a ss 

Mr. Edward C. Stone, of the Suffolk bar, ase @ jaaB 

a graduate of the school intgoo. Mr. Stone <e6ady 2 

is a native of Lexington, and a graduate of a Bie ad 2 A 

the Lexington high school, class of 1894. Se gsane 
After three years in a law office he entered ra gee Se0., 
the law school. <3 8s PEegs 
Captain William Hovgaard, of the Dan- Bas Pek oas 


ish navy, has been appointed professor of 
naval design in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He has had unusual 
experience both as an instructor and in 
naval construction, as he has visited many 
of the shipyards of the world in the inter- 
est of the Danish government. He has 
the reputation of being one of the best in- 
formed naval constructors in the world, 
and his coming will add to the strength of 
the institute. 

The New England History Teachers’ 
Association met in Isaac Rich hall, Bos- 


WHAT IS SCHAPIROGRAPH *)? | & 





cap-size, $8.00. 


Price for cemplete apparatus, 
*) To prove that the Schapirograph is superior to any 





Sign and Retura this advertisement to . 
THE S.HAPIROGRAPH CO., 267 Broadway, 
New York City. 


a gece ft 


We capt” of 





No obligation is 


we are willing to send this outfit at our risk, 


prepaid, on 5 days’ free trial. 


involved if returned and found unsatisfactory. 
THE SCHAPIROGRAPH CO., 267 Broadway, New York. 


ADDRESS. 





other duplicator, 


«xpress 





ton university, on Oct. 18, Prof. E. B. 
Bourne, of Yale, presiding. The committee appointed to 
draw up a plan for teaching history in the secondary schools 
presented its report in the form ofa printed syllabus, but the 
part presented covers only a portion of the ground, as the com- 
pleted syllabus will make a book of about 350 pages, with four 
parts, one given to each, to cover ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern European, English, and American history. Its purpose is 
to render the teaching of history uniform in all the schools. 
Prof. Edwin A. Start, of the committee, explained the purpose 
of the plan, which met with general favor. The meeting was 
followed by a luncheon with Prof. John H. Wright, of Har- 
vard, the guest of the hour. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—At the meeting of the school board on 
Oct. 17, Prof. Frank W. Taussig, of Harvard university, re- 
signed from membership. He had been a member for many 
years and his resignation was accepted very unwillingly. At 
the same meeting, Miss Henrietta Rosenmonce was transferred 
to the Putnam school. and the resignation of Miss Abbie Tay- 


lor, of the Thorndike school, and that of Miss Evangeline W. 
Young, of the Harvard school were accepted. 

The registration at Harvard university for the current year 
shows 4,234 students in attendance, some 200 less tham last. 
year. The diminution is in all departments, and about equally. 
There are 1,971 students in the academic department, 291 in 
the graduate department, 538 in the law school, 584 in the di- 
vinity school, and 602 in the medical and dental schools. 


Orono, ME.—The freshman class in the state university is 
the largest in the history of the’ institution, 137, while the 
largest class previously was ten less. 


KITTERY, ME.—Mr. Goody lately resigned the principalship 
of the high school to accept a position in the Portland high 
school. Mr. Harry E. Pratt, a member of the senior class in 
Colby college, has been elected as his successor. 


Fortify the system against disease by purifying and enriching the 
blood—in other words, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. ° 





rnold’s School of 
d vertising 
EE 


We want young men and women, who are 
at present filling positions at $10 to $20 

a week, to write to us. Our 36-page 
prospectus shows them how we can fit them 
to earn $1,500 to $2,000 a year to start 
with. The men who teach you, are among 
the teading advertisement writers in 
America, and Mr. Arnold is the President 
of the Arnold Advertising Agency 
(Incorporated) of New York. The 
prospectus gives a hundred testimonials, ts 
free and the fees for the course can be 
paid in very easy terms. 
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A New Departure! 


Just Published: 


New Lessons IN LANGUAGE 


(201 pages) 


New ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


(330 pages) 
By GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH. 





Recent advances in pedagogical psychology 
have shown the need of more scientific methods 
of language teaching in grammar grades. These 
books, the very latest issued, are the only ones 
that meet this new educational demand. The 
attention of all progressive school officials is 
respectfully invited to this new series. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


Thomas R. Shewell & Co., 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
68 Chauncy St. 111 Fifth Ave. 378 Wabash Ave. 
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Two Notable Adoptions 


On July 25, 1901, the State Board 
of Education of Louisiana adopted 


GRADED 


LITERATURE READERS 


for exclusive use in the public schools 
of the State fora peried of four years. 


On July 9, 1901, the State Text-Book 
Commissioners of Oregon adopted 


Reed's Word Lessons, A Complete Speller, 
Reed's Introductory Language Work, 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 


and 


Reed & Kellogs’s Higher Lessons in English, 


for exclusive use in the public schools 
of the State for a period of six years. 


A law recently passed by the legislature authorized 
the Governor to appoint a text-book commission of 


five men. The commission was made up of men of 
the highest intelligence and of undoubted integrity, 
and this adoption is therefore particularly gratifying 
to the authors and publishers of these books. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


29-33 East 19th Street, NEW YORK. 








EXPERIMENT. 
M@nuolN 
TRIUMPH DESKS IN VEE. 








AWARKM ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMAT:C SCHOOL DESK is the best onthe mar et 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it ‘s claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE=111 FIFTH AVE., New Yor«K, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—o4 Warasuh AvE., Cuicace, ILL. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION SERIES. 


vol. Lt—STUDENT LIFE AND 
CUSTOMS. 


By Henry D. SHELDON, Ph. D., Professor in the University 
of Oregon. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This work is somewhat unique in that within the limits of an ordin- 
ary volume it givesa saccinct but comprehensive account of student 
life in the college and the university, as well asin the secondary school, 
It describes student societies and their work. covering not only the 
history of the social and fraternal relations of students, but the whole 
pedagogical aspects of the subject. It takes up a'so the athletic train- 
ing and sports in colleges, to which is given so much attention in all 
the leading institutions. A valuable feature of the book is an extensive 
bibliography, giving lists of publications that disenss various phases of 
student life and higher educatioa. Every college, university, or 
secondary student will find it of particular interest and value. It will 
be an attractive book also to every alumnus, and to teachers generally, 


vol. LI.—AN IDEAL SCHOOL. 


By PRESTON W. SEARCH. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This volume, although classed under the head of criticism, is 
neither didactic, polemic, or dogmatic in its purpose. The author has 
had a fruitful experience in the graded and ungraded schools in col- 
leges, in commercial schools, normal and high schools, as principal, 
and as superintendent of city schools, with rare opportunities for ex- 
perimental work. He here gives a most suggestive, instructive, and 
interesting record of his observations. The book is a distinct and 
valuable contribution to practical pedagogics. Dr. G. Stanley Hall. in 
his introduction, says: ‘‘The general principles bere laid down are 
basal for the new education, and their far-off fraitage will be seen in 
more completely developed and more diversified personalities. in 
broader conception of what education means,and in a_correlation of 
educational forces of home, church, and state. . _Ican think of 
no single volume in the whole wide range of literature in this field that 
I believe so well calculated to do s0 much good at the present time 
and to which I could s0 heartNy advise every teacher in the land, of 
whatever grade, to read and ponder.” 


A portrait eatutlogue of the International Series, the Standard Profes- 
sional Library for Teachers, will be sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


ROSTON LONDON: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


By ALPHONSO G. NEWCOMER, 
The Leland Stanford Jr. University. 





1. The book itself is a contribution to American 
Literature. Its study, therefore, cultivates an ap- 
preciation of and a love for pure literature. 

2, Its judgments are sound and independent. The 
author has not gone to current criticism for his 
opinions, but has reached his conclusions and stated 
them in an attractive and forceful style. 

3. It has the point of view of the historian as well 
as the Hitterateur. lt cultivates, even in young pupils, 
the sense of time and place and the influences of 
both upon literary productions, 

4. Its treatment is such as to stimulate the appe- 
tie for reading good books, a service for young 
people that can hardly be overestimated. 

5. The author has kept before him constantly the 
idea of relations -and proportion. A_ background 
for the few prominent names is supplied in the brief 
treatment of a larger number of authors. 


Seven groups of portraits. Cloth, with side stamp, $1.00. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


Publishers — @ CHICAGO 
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RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


The Pioneer System of Intermedial 
Slant Copy-books, and the only com- 
plete system embracing Writing 
Primer, Short Course (6 books), 
Regular and Business Course (8 
books), Practice Books, Charts and 
Manual. Intermedial between the 
old standard slant and Vertical. #% 


Smith's 
Intermedial 
Penmanship 


Based upon a thorough and scientific 


American 
Music 
System 


able in the reading exercise as in 
the music. The system consists of 
elementary charts and manuals for 
theteacher and a tull series of Music 
Readers for the pupils. Widely 
introduced. Uniformly successful, 


In two parts, for Elementary and 
Grammar grades, forming a practical 
and successful correlation of lan- 


Spalding 


and Moore N guage work and spelling. The work 
in the two subjects is arranged on 
Language alternate pages and presents a series 


of lessons of constantly increasing 
interest to both teacher and pupil. 





Speller 


For circulars and terms of introduction, address 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 
135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


method of voice training, as service- | 








Something ABSOLUTELY NEW on Spelling. 


MODERN 
BUSINESS SPELLER, 


just published, presents it. Requires thought 


and work of the pupil. Teaches him to 
pronounce correctly and gives him the dic- 
tionary habit. 

Contains many features that have not 
heretofore appeared in any speller, Adapted 
to seventh and eighth grades and to the - 
high school. 


Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 





‘OFFICE METHODS and + + « 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 


is of especial interest to high school 
teachers. A most practical work. In 
use in high schools of Chicago, Cincin- 
nati and Dayton. 














For information concerning a full line of 
commercial text-books address 


POWERS & LYONS, 


24 Adams Street, 1133 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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If it is the 


Columbia 


that’s all you 
care to Know— 








for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best—BULY THE COLUMBIA. 








MADE AT 


PIQUASCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office; Western Sales Office: 
190 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Factry, PIQUA, OHIO 





Standard 
High School Publications 


AVERY’S SCHOOL PHYSICS 
Admitted to be the best Physics for High Schools. 
Modern, Clear, Concise. Abundant problems and labora- 
tory exercises. 
HILL’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC 
Contains all the essentials of Rhetoric without superfluous 
matter ; it is thoroughly practical and teachable. 
SHAW’S BACKUS’ OUTLINES OF LITERATURE (English 
and American) 
A most popular and interesting work ; an admirable sum- 
mary of the whole field of English and American literature. 
HULL’S ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY 
Especially adapted to developing pupils’ reasoning powers. 
These Books contain new and valuable processes, and are 
without puzzles and “‘catch problems.” 
McCABE’S BINGHAM’S LATIN SERIES 


Includes a Grammar, Reader, and Cesar,—all most ex- 
cellent Text-Books. Through their use, pupils become 
good Latin scholars without waste of time. 


SCUDDER’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Marked by excellent arrangement, accuracy, impartiality, 
‘ beauty of style and attractiveness. Revised to date. 


WARREN’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (Revised Edition) 


Thoroughly revised and modernized in Text and Maps 
Practically a new book. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
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Ghe Opinion of the School Public | 








STANDS IN FAVOR OF THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM 
FOR PRESERVING 
BOOKS,” 


CONSISTING OF 


BOOK COVERS, SELF BINDERS, AND TRANSPARENT PAPER. 








The above articles, in use for the past 19 years in over 1,300 School Boards, are of such 
service and advantage that we are desirous of a trial order from your board. 
short period of use to see and appreciate the 

Saving to the Books from Wear and Tear, 

Uniform Appearance in the Schoolroom, 

Increase in the Life of the Books, 


and the Possibilities of a Large ‘Reduction in the Annual Outlay, 
shown to be from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. 


It takes but a 





SAMPLE FREE. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


P. O. Box 643 











THE NEW EDITION OF 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 








HE entire work has been revised 
and its scope extended; many 
new features added, new maps made expressly for it, 

and the complete history of the world’s past brought up to 
the close of the century. 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects. 

All has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 
may be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought 
by its plan of *‘ Ready-Reference.” 

It is simply unapproachable in the following features:— 


I, The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 
II. The pienotiety and Efficiency of its Unique 
System of Ready and Cross Reference. 
Il. The patiocesie, the Inter-Relations, and the 
Sequential Features of History. 


No other work has ever received such encomiums, em- 
phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, and 
none can take its place because it enters upon a field never 
before occupied, 

It has proved itself a boon to the student and a delight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more than twelve thousand volumes of history. 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- 


formation. Experienced Solicitors Employed. 
THE C. A. NicHors Co., Springfield, Mass. 














That 
word— 


GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is no babel of words used initsdescription. Noconglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain pam ing School 
desk described in plain American language, built< on American ideas—the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
“What’s in a Dame? 

Call a rose by any other name 

And ’twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
= apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 

@ name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them.for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for od 
dollar invested. ‘GRAND RAPIDS’ desks are made in sree, st les— 
known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COMBINATION ST- 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR BESS 

The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
respective class one through them the name GRAND RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture cod the birth- 
pe of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school 

urniture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office - - 1814 Constable Building, NEW YORE 

Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave and Washington St., CHICAGO 

Works ° - - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Gua for Watalogue, rree fcr the asking, 
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JOHNSON SERIES 


SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC 


By JOHN M. COLAW, A.M., 
Associate Editor of the American Mathematical Monthly, 
Monterey, Virginia ; 
and J. K. ELLWOOD, A.M., 


ie a. the Colfax Public School, Pittsburg, Pa., Author 
of Table Book and Test P roblems in Elementary 
Mathematics. 








The Primary Book connects arithmetic with the 
child’s life and makes it real to him. The Advanced 
Book enables the pupil to apply the knowledge of num- 
ber in practical life. The business practice given is the 
actual practice of the business world of to-day. 





SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, PRIMARY. 
1z2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 271 pages. Price 35c. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, ADVANCED. 


1z2mo. Half Morocco. 442 pages. Price - 6oc. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF COLAW AND ELLWOOD 
ARITHMETIC. 

Sold to teachers only. Cloth. Price - $1.00 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 


Richmond, Va. 











The Gard System 
of Bookkeeping. 


1. Begins with simple, independent cash, 
personal, and property accounts. 

2. Leads naturally and quickly to double 
entry. 

3. Students receive and make out checks, 
drafts, notes, etc. 

4. All commercial papers kept systemati- 
cally in a patented filing case. 

5. For each new step there is a hand-written 
and photo-engraved form. 

6, All forms are in a model book, which 
contains nothing else. 

7. Pupils are intensely interested from the 
start. 





Write for Book of Testimonials. 


THE GREGORY PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


Battie Creek, Mich. 





We buy the schoolbooks of all 
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- ‘Physiology (4 pages) 





+ Srkont Parke ff A? Pullichows at One Store. 


THE Lithographed in Oil Colors. 


NATIONAL 
MAP 
CHART... 


jo ~ gem jO x 4o 
wnches, ages of 
Maps, as fe ‘ollows.: 
Eastern Hemisphere 
West’rn Hemisphere 
Asia 
Africa 
North America 
South America 
Europe 
United States 
Solar System 
Seasons, Tides, etc. 
Historical (2 pages) 


Special Subjects 
Historical Tree 
Civil Government 
(2 pages) 
Arithmetic Tables 
(2 pages) 

















Fractions 

Practical Measure- 
ments (5 pages) 

Business Forms 

Bookkeeping 





All handsomely Lith- 
ographed, 


Price, $6, 00, 


= McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. 


*. 4430 Market’ St., PHILADELPHIA, PA.* 
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TARS»~4BvE&«& S«T.QOr S&S 


FIRE-PROOF CEMENTS 


ASBESTOS FURNACE CEMENT 





Boston 


nH. W. JUmMNS’ 
ASBESTOS FURNACE CEMENT. 


Philadelphia 


For ‘*Setting-Up ” and Repairing Broken Joints in Furnaces, Ranges, Heaters and Stoves 


‘‘PHOENIX BRAND” Asbestos Stove Lining (Dry) 
ASBESTOS PLASTIC STOVE LINING 


Asbestos Cement Felting 


THE STANDARD PLASTIC NON-HEAT-CONDUCTOR for Covering Boilers and Pipes of 


Heating and Power Plants 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK . 


Columbus 
Pittsburg 
Chicago 





Middlesex County Association. 

October 25, Tremont Temple was en- 
tirely filled. Mr. Randall J. Condon, of 
Everett, presided, and Mr. Frank W. 
Chase, of Newtonville, served as secretary 
and treasurer. 

After devotional services, led by Dr. 
Geo. C. Lorimer, Dr. Edward R. Shaw, 
of New York university, school of 
pedagogy, spoke upon the “ Transcendent 

mportance of some Old Notions in Edu- 
cation.” Inthese days when new and un- 
tried ideas have infatuated teachers, said 
Dr. Shaw, it is well to hold strongly to 
the empirical notions that have stood the 
testof time. Child study, as usually con- 
ducted, is barren of results. So also is the 
study of the vzrious fads coming under 
the terms correlation, concentration, and 
soon. Some heritages from the past we 


are in danger of losing, to the detriment 
of the pupil. One is the idea of giving 
the pupil plenty of time. Old Samuel 
Johnson weli put the thought when he said, 
** You can’t teach anybody faster than he 
can learn.” Our crowded curricula give 
the children no time to get their heads, 
and as a result, there is a general com- 
plaint of lack of thoroness. Then the old 
notion of the need of individual attention 
is being lost. Only by such attention can 
the self-activity of the child be trained. 
This alone gives mutual grasp. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Shaw spoke of the old recess 
as an advantage. e also commented up- 
on the present failure in spelling, and he 
stated that the old system of spelling 
orally and pronouncing every syllable gave 
better results since it brought the ear to 
aid the sight of the word. 


Mise Haley’s Address. 


Miss Margaret A. Haley, of Chicugo, 
treated of ‘“*Revenue and School Exten- 
sion.” She had come directly from Spring- 
field, Ill., where she had been one of the 
number to appear before the state board 
of equalization and claim that the fran- 
chises of the great corporations should be 
taxed equally with other property. She 
was especially elated, since on the day be- 
fore the supreme court had affirmed the de- 
cision of the court of Sangamon county 
ordering the board to convene and assess 
the corporations. 

Miss Haley began by giving in detail 
the conditions which led the teachers of 
Chicago to take hold of the fight for 
equable taxation. The salaries of the 
teachers were raised by the board of edu- 
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Mr. School Board Officer 
and Mr. Superintendent: 


iny® wish to call your attention this season to our 
1901 catalog. You will find in this the largest 
assortment of Pads and Tablets for School use and 
for correspondence. 


ACME tablets, composition, and note-books have 
been manufactured by us for a great many years and 
have always given satisfaction. 
are using them to-day. 


Our catalog will be sent on request, and we shall 
be glad to make estimates for supplying cities or schools 
special blanks in quantities at any time and to guarantee 


ACME STATIONERY and PAPER CO., . 


North 9th and Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN. 


WRITE EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


! | 
SEO SESISO ISEB IESE IESEILOSS3ESEOISSESE Sas osk Us HsESsUIGS 


Thousands of schools 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


302 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 









WHITTLING TRAYS 


ELEWENTARY 
KNIFE 
WORK, 


Our Trays are adopted by promin- 
ent schools, after a thorough can- 





f } {, vass of the market for something 
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of this sort. The Trays are well 
made; the tools good; and our 


price reasonable. 


od 


« 209 Bowery, New York, since 1848. 





cation in 1898, so that a teacher who had 
served ten years should receive $1,000, a 
sum less than that received by a fireman 
ora policeman, In 1899 they failed to re- 
ceive the increase, being cut off with $500, 
on the ground that there was no money to 
pay the extra amount; and in I900 the 
salaries were returned to the same sum as 
before the increase. The amount for 
schools was not even sufficient to carry 
the schools on at the old rates. No help 
seemed in sight. At this juncture, a brief 
item in one of the papers suggested that 
the seven great corporations of the city, 
enjoying semi-public franchises, were 
escap ng taxation almost entirely. So 
the teachers began to look up the law and 
they soon found that it required the taxa- 
tion of all the property of these corpora- 
tions to the extent of the market value of 
their stock and bonds. Yet in the year 
1899, the corporations were not taxed at all. 
Miss Haley detailed the steps taken and 
their successes and failures until their 
work had culminated in the decision of 
the supreme court. Thevalue of the work 
can not be over-estimated. It consists as 
much in awakening a sentiment of respect 
for the law and a determination that it 
shall be enforced as in the increased 
revenue of the city. But it will give 
Chicago money enough to put all public 
works into good condition. 

Miss Haley gave some account of the 
steps being taken to make Chicago schools 
the social centers of their sections. Not 
only is the teachers’ federation striving to 
have the halls of the several schools open 
for pupils but forall friends as well,day and 
evening alike. Here all questions are to 
be considered from the standpoint of edu- 
cation, all differences being laid aside. 

Pres. Andrew S. Draper, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, was the next speaker, and 
as he began, he congratulated Miss Haley 
upon the success that the women of 
Illinois have won, and added that the pit 
is that there has not been strength anngh 
among the men to do this work. 


. Dr. Draper 


Dr. Draper’s subject was “ The Respon- 
sibility of Teachers for Inspiration in the 
School.” He started with stating the 
principle that fruitfulness in education de- 
pends upon the inspiration of the pam. 
For this reason, the pupil should have 
much to do that he likes to do, and this 
gives growth thruthe power todo. In this 
respect, the early schools were ahead of 
those of the present because they were 
small, and there was real teaching in them, 
largely because the teachers were a law 
unto themselves and could give their time 
to things that stimulated the pupils. 

Dr. Draper holds that as schools are 
now organized, there is a loss to the pupils 
» because the schools are too large. Teach- 
ers do not know the pupils. There isa 


loss because of the very fineness of the 
buildings, and there is a further loss be- 
cause of the grading. It is far better for 
pupils to be associated with those older 
and younger than themselves. There isa 
tremendous loss thru the leaving out of 
the reading book of the strong poems that 
imply action, and the putting in of weak 
things that imply beauty only. Old time 
declamations served for intellectual gin- 
er. 

“ The problem, then, is so to meld pres- 
ent conditions as to recover in the pupil 
the power that is so woefully lacking now. 
Poetry must be selected that shall arouse 
the boy. Teachers must assert them- 
selves and show independence ia their 
work. They must show that they are free- 
born men and women, and not submit to 
be merely wheels in an educational 
machine. . 


State Supt. Schaeffer. 


The afternoon address was given by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion’ of Pennsylvania Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, upon ‘“‘ Thinking in Grades and 
Grades in Thinking.” He showed that 
there is a power of placing mental pic- 
tures so clearly before the intellect that 
the sounds shall be actually heard, or the 
colors seen, or the odors perceived, as tho 
the objects were actually present. This 





power must come, largely, from cultiva- 
tion and the highest success of the teach- 
er must be found in developing this fac- 
ulty. 

Dr. Schaeffer showed the various grades 
of thinking. Thinking only by objects is 
the bottom. Its expression in scnool is 
the first grade when the beans or the 
jackstraws are used to give the idea of 
number. Its application is seen in the 
track layer of the railroad. Next comes 
the power to think in number, as shown in 
the actual work of arithmetic. Beyond is 
thought in symbols, as the formula of al- 
gebra. Then comes the engineer’s power 
of thought, where idealism enters. The 
architect must see the whole building in 
all its form and detail before he allows a 
spade to be put to earth. And the high- 
est intellectual thought comes in the power 
to direct,as shown in the superintendence 
ofa great railway. Higher than all else is 
the power of religious thought. This is 
expressed by faith, hope, love. The abil- 
ity to awaken this thought makes the ideal 
teacher, and this is the sort of work that 
is never paid for and never can be, save 
in the affection of the recipients. 

At the close of the address, Prin. Wm. 
L. Eaton, of Concord, was chosen presi- 
dent for the coming year, and Mr. E.H 
Nickerson, of Melrose, secretary-treas- 
urer, 
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details of its equipment. 


Let us send you an illustrated pamphlet giving full 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY - 
302 Broadway, New York. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
EDUCATIONAL WORKERS. 


AN 


1 
| EXCELLENT 





BOOKS CHRISTMAS 
91-2 x Hg & GIFT. 
No paste No bother 


An absolute necessity on your desk. 

File the innumerable clippings of special interest in your 
work where you can refer to them instantly and discard them 
when obsolete. 

For One Dollar we will send you a 24-page (72 oy 
PERFECT SCRAP BOOK in substantial half-linen 
binding. 

Library edition, 204 pockets, half Morocco, $3.00. 

College edition, 120 pockets, half Morocco, $2.00. 

A trial size portfolio (12 pockets) for 20 cents. 


All express or postpaid. 


Circular free on request. 


THE PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO. 


Dept. C. 150 Nassau St., New York City 


We've a Wallet size handy for the pocket; sent, 
postpaid, for 25 cents. 


May be had of leading stationers. 


| 





“ One of the wonders of America.” 


THE GRAND CANON 
of the Colorado 








can be reached easily and quickly 
by the magnificently equipped 
trains of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their immediate connections. 
Get full information from our 
agents, or send a stamp to George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York, for a copy of 


“AMERICA’S WINTER RESORTS.” 











THE FRICK AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK. . 


WILL OPERATE 


Secondary Clocks and Electric belis in any or 
every room of the school plant, no matter how 
many rooms or buildings, giving absolutely 
correct time andcorrect signals for classes, 
opening and closing school, in termissions, etc. All 
clocKs are alike, all bells ring on the 
exact minute, every period of the day’s pro- 
gram is carried out ontheexact minute with- 
out any effort on the part of the teache. , system 
is made perfect and discipline raised to the high- 
est plane. 

Can be instantly set to ring the bells on any 
minute of the day or night. 

In public schools it will change classes at differ- 
ent times in different departments, or all classes 
simultaneously, as required. 

In Colleges it will ring the bells at different 
times on different days and nights, making all 
changes of program automatically. 

Here is what one of the hundreds of schools and 
colleges using the Frick Program Clock says of its 
merits :— 

Cortland, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1899. — 

[consider a Frick Program Clock as a most 
valuable assistant in school management. To 
ensare uniformity and promptness in the passing 
of classes in a school of several departments nothing is of greater 
aid.”—Francis J. CHENEY, Prin. 


Catalogue illustrating FRICK CLOCKS and 
their uses cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Successors to Fred. Frick, 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
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‘There are Many 
Good Things in. 
the World 


= 
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but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 


[hey are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks send for it-sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR t DESK WORKS 


General Sales Office, - 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory - - - - WALPOLE, Mass. 
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Awarded GOLD Medat at Paris International Exposition. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 

















The 1-cent pictures are 20 to 30 times . Your money refunded if you are not pleased with 
this size them. 


Send 25 cts. for 25 of the Regular Size, on paper 5}4x8, 
on the hfe of Christ, 


Or 2 cts. for 25 reproductions of great paintings, 
Ur 25 cts. for 25 Madonnas ) 
Or 25 cts. for 25 pictures of poets and their homes, 


Order Early 
for Christmas. 


for 25 or more, on paper 5}4x8 


ONE CENT EACH (0 25c 120’ FOR $100. 





THE BOSTON EDITION ere os rough paper, 5x8, and in the sepia. They are gems of art. We send them 
in 


e subjects we are now furnishing in this edition at the same price as the 


Regular Edition. Send two-cent stamp at once for our catalog and we wiil send these two pictures, one in the 
Regular Kdition and one in the Boston Edition, 5% x 8, free, if you mention The Primary School. 


ANGELUS and SICHEL’S MADONNA. 

ELEVEN PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE, 
FOR 50 CENTS. 

On paper 10x12. Orany5for25cents. Your money 


refunded if you are not delighted withthem. Send for 
one set to-day and you will want several for Christmas 





Or 25 cts. for one of our Art Gift Books, : gifts. , : Ferruzzt’s Madonna 
Or $1.00 for these four sets, Regular Size, and a Gift William McKinley Pharaoh’s Horses 
Book. Theodore Roosevelt The Christ 
Abraham Lincoln Horse Fair 
Harvesters’ Return St Cecilia 
Niagara Falls Christm~s Chimes 





Pictures in Colors. Elson Prints. Jaden. Portraits in Colors. Beautiful Art Books for Christmas at 25 cts. each. Albums for the Perry Pictures, 


60 cts. and $1.00 each. THE PERRY 
to new subscribers only, and for a jimited time. 


AZINE (price, $1.00) and ten Extra Size Perry Pictures (price, 50 cts.) for $1.00 and six twe-cent stamps 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 17, Malden, Mass. 





Told in Brief. 


The present year is the millenial of the 
death of Alfred the Great. The directors 
of the Old South work in Boston have im- 
proved the occasion by adding to their val- 
uable series of Old South Leaflets two 
pamphlets illustrating the historical work 
of King Alfred. One of these is the de- 
scription of Europe which Alfred wrote as 
an original contribution in the midst of his 
translation of Orosius. The other is the 
account of Augustine ‘n England, from 
Alfred’s translation of the Venerable 
Bede’s_ Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation. Both leaflets are accom- 
panied by careful historical and biblio- 
graphical notes; and, furnished as they 
are for the merecost of painting, they 
should do much toarouse interest in Alfred 
especially in the schools. 


This is what Bishop C. C. McCabe said 
recently to the students cf Northwestern 
university regarding the subject of hazing: 
‘“‘ A ’hazer is a coward, and his acts should 
be amenable to law. It is a brutal cus- 
tom and should be dealt with severely. I 
sincerely hope the university authorities 
will place their stamp of disapproval on 
this practice.” 


DOYLESTOWN, Pa —Dr. Toseph Kraus- 
kopf, president of the National Farm 
school, has been asked by the secretary 
of agriculture to send one of the students 
of the school to Washington, D. C., to 
take a position in the bureau of soils. 


MORRISTOWN, PaA..—The meeting of 
the School Directors’ Association was held 
in this place Oct. 24, Mr. Cyrus Caley, of 
Upper Merion, presiding. The principal 
topic under discussion was the important 
question of “ Compulsery Education.” 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Supt. Paul Lange, 
of the deaf and dumb institution main- 
tained by the school board, has resigned 
his —— and the school will be discon- 
tinued. 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND.—The authorities 
of the Glasgow technical college have re- 
ceived word trom Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
announcing that he will give $25,000 
toward the $50,000 necessary to complete 
the required fund, $150,000, for the im- 
provement of the institution. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—At the meeting of the 
Camden teachers club Oct. 8, Supervisor 
ames E, Bryan, of the city schools, de- 
clared himself in favor of getting more 
male teachers into the system. The pre- 





DISSECTED MAPS, 15. ea., Roetpaid (with 
this coupon): United States, Europe, Palestine, 7x9 
ins. Heavy Cardboard, Beautifully Colored. E.W. 
A. Rowles, School Supplies and Furniture, Dept. 
J, 177-179 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 














Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportunity may be given a through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A fall descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 
Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. HEW YORK: 5 West 18th St. CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave, 


ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


We have selected 125 pictures from our general catalog as specially suitable for the decoration 
of school-rooms. They will appeal to all those with whom the artistic quality of the reproductions 
is as much a consideration as the peeenest value of the originals which they represent. A list of 
these is mailed free to teachers who have this object in view. We allow liberal discounts to educa- 
tional institutions, and shall be pleased to furnish particulars on application. 


The following extracts from letters which we have recently received from two Prominent 
Educators speak for themselves : 


“Tam pooand to know that you have undertaken the work of furnishing our school-rooms with 

our excellent reproductions. Ineed hardly to assure you of my hearty appreciation and satisfaction 

feel in your work, and anything I can do to further this end will be most cheerfully done by 
Salem, Mass. Yours very truly, Ross TURNER ” 


“ Knowing the quality of your work, it will give me the greatest pleasure to recommend your 
exhibits to the Supervisors of Drawing in this State whenever I have an opportunity. 
North Scituate, Mass. Cordially yours, HaNRY TURNER BAILEY.” 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, ;F32,47" 14 E. 23d St., New York 
J. R. LYNCH, 


School-Room Decoration 


HE largest assortment, in New York, of Pic- 
tores suitable for Schools. In addition to 
the best Carbons, Platinums, and PLoto- 

gravures, we have a new line of Carbontypes, 
reproducing, from original negatives, master- 
Pieces of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

We have, also, exclusive control of the Harper 
Black and White Prints, 1600 subjects, one cent 
each. Send five cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 



























257 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK. 


THE ENGLISH EXPLORATION OF AMERICA. 


We are living in a new period of expansion and great changes on the map of the 
world, such as there has not been since the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is 
interesting, at such a time, to look back to the period when our forefathers expanded 
into this New World. The following Old South Leaflets have just been added to the series: 

‘* John Cabot's Discovery of North America,” “Sir Francis Drake on the California Coast,’’ 
‘* Frobisher’s First Voyage,’ ‘*Sir Hamphrey Gilbert’s Expedition to Newfoundland,”’ ‘‘ Raleigh's 
First Roanoke Colony,” ‘‘Gosnold’s Settlement at Cuttyhunk,”’ “Captain John Smith’s Description 
of New England,’’ and ‘‘ Richard Hakluyt’s Discourse on Western Planting.” 

These leaflets are Nos. 115-122 in the Old South series, which is now so large. They 
are made up from original decuments of the period, and are all accompanied by careful 
historical and bibliographical notes. Sold for five cents a copy, they place at the service 
of the schools and the public a most important mass of historical papers not other- 
wise easily accessible, 





Price 5 Cents Each ; 
DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, Old South Meeting-House, Boston, Mass. 
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ponderance ot female teachers, he asserted, 
leads inevitably to low salaries and low 
public esteem for the profession. In Chi- 
cago where male and female teachers are 
found working side by side, the best school 
system in the country has been evolved. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Mr. S. P. Meads, one 
of the oldest and best known teachers in 
the high school has resigned to go into the 
realestate business. His salary had been 
reduced along with the salaries of all the 
other teachers of the school, and he gives 
as his reason tor resigning that he does 
not need to continue to work for an institu- 
tion run on so cheap a basis. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— The annual 
meeting of the School Teachers’ Anauity 
and Retirement Association will take place 
Nov. 8. Three directors to serve three 
years each are to be elected, vice Mrs. M. 
Praeg, Miss E. E, Stincen and Mr. T. H. 
McCarthy. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
of Toronte, who came to pay a visit at Ith 
aca on his way to attend the Yale bicen- 
tennial was taken iilhere and was unable 
to proceed or to return to his home. His 
illness is of a bronchial nature and is 
somewhat serious. He would have been 
the only representative at Yale of the Un- 
iversity of Oxford. 





School Building Notes. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The University of 
Pennsy!vania is to spend about $1,000,000 
upon new buildings and improvements. 

Chicago, Ill.—A building for St. Cyril’s 
college, to cost $75,000, is to be erected 
after plans by A. F. Hughes. 

Austin, Tex.—A deaf and dumb asylum 
to cost $40,000. 

Detroit, Mich.—The new Hazen S. Pin- 
gree school will cost $45,000. Malcomson 
& Higginbotham, architects. 

Canton, S. D.—Augusta college will 
have a new building, four stories and base- 
ment, of pressed brick and Jasper stone, 
costing $25,000. Architects, Omeyer & 
Thori, St. Paul, Minn. 

Massillon, O.—Two new school-houses, 
to cost $80,000. 

St. Paul, Minn.—A $40,000 girls’ school 
will be built in 1902 by the state board of 
control. 

Shreveport, La.—A $75,000 school build- 
ing will be erected. 

South Bend, Ind.—A new high school 
is planned. Estimated cost, $75,000. 

Sharon, Pa.—A ten-room school-house, 
to cost $40,000, will be built. 

Waco, Tex.—George W. Carroll, Esq., 
has given to Baylor university the sum of 
$60,000 for a new hall of science. 

Rochester, N. H.—A new and. hand- 
some high school, costing $50,000, is in 
process of erection, and will be ready for 
occupancy about January I, 1902. 

La Villa, Fla—A new building for the 
Staunton institute will be erected. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—One hundred 
thousand dollars will be expended in ex- 
tension and improvement of school build. 
ings. 

How Orleans, La.—McDonough high 
school No. 3 is now in process of erection 
and will be ready for occupancy in Sep- 
tember, I90z. 

Racine, Wis.—A district school house 
in the second ward, costing $30,000, has 
been authorized. Five plans were sub- 
mitted, one of which was thrown out of 
the competition because an alderman re- 
ceived a letter offering him $500 to push 
it thru. 

Chicago, Iil.—A new eight-room school- 
house to cost $45,000 authorized. Also an 
ps Foapees of $10,000 for the comple- 
tion of the normal practice school. 





This Coupon is Good for 20 Cents. This 

pon, accompanied with 10 cents in stamps or cur- 

pve OL bring you a No. 9 Class Record, postpaid, 

r price, % cents. This offer is made to introduce 

the Record. E. W. A. Rowles, Dept. J, 177 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE OGDEN « = 
DOOR CHECK *”? SPRING 


Easily applied, positively regulated. The simplest and 
strongest check made. All main working parts are of 
Steel Drop Forged and Case Hardened. 


15,000 in use giving universal satisfaction 


LEADING SCHOOL BOARDS in the U. S. REQUIRE THEM 


FoREMOST S8CBOOL BUILDING ARCHITECTS SPECIFY THE, OGDEN. Ask your hardware dealer, 
and then write for Full Descriptive Catalogue to 


THE OGDEN MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 


For your schoolhouse doors try a check built to endure extreme strains. 


$250 IN PRIZES. 


For Teachers Only. 








AND 














Our offer last Fall of four prizes tor the best four essays by teachers 
on the “Educational Value of Card Games,” as exemplified by the 
Educational Games we publish, awakened so great interest, and the 
essays received showed such keen appreciation of the results possible 
to obtain by playing our games, both in the home and in the school, 
that we have decided to announce at once another teachers’ competi- 
tion. We offer prizes for the best description of beneficial results secured 
by actual use of our Educational Card Games, either in the school or 
among the homes of pupils, as follows: First prize, $100; Second 
prize, $50; Third prize, $30; Fourth prize, $20; and five prizes of $10 
each. 

The essays must not exceed one thousand words in length, and must 
be mailed not later than December 31st, 1901, to THE CINCINNATI GAME 
Co., Cincinnati, O. No essays postmarked later than December 31st 
will be considered, Each essay must be marked plainly with the number 
of words it contains. 

Teachers who desire to try our Educational Card Games in con- 
nection with their school work, or to secure them for use of scholars in 
their homes, can get them at a special introductory price, in lots of one 
dozen, or more, assorted, if they will write, giving us particulars. 

Pamphlet, containing Prize Essays, and those given “Special 
Mention,” in last year’s contest, sent free upon request. 

It is our aim to add new games to our line from time to time, and 
ve will be glad at all times to receive suggestions from teachers as 
to what games will be most useful in their school work, We hope to 
shortly add a series of U, S. History games, and a game of Astronomy 
We have just issued a Shakespeare game and a game of Mythology. 


THE CINCINNATI GAME COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 


Successors to the Fireside Game Company. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THe SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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\Wheatstone 
Bridge. 


Improved sliding contact, ma- 
hogany base handsomely finished. 
Good enough for $5.00. We sell 
it for $3.00. Do not fail to order 
it for your physical laboratory. 








1901 
Pattern. 








FRANKLIN LABORATORY 
SUPPLY CO., 
Successors to Franklin Educational Co., 
Manufacturers and Importers of Physical, 
Chemical, and Biological Apparatus. 


15 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRADLEY’S 
WATER COLORS. 


Box No, Al. A large decorated box con- 
taining eight pans of semj-moist colors, 
six Standards, warm Gray and cool 
— one brush, per box 





$ .a5 
PRICE 
Hi ¥ decorated box containing eight pans 
of semi-moist colors, six Standards and 
two Grays, one brush, per box $ .35 
A large enameled box containi ten 
ans semi-moist colors, six standards, 
lack, White, cool Gray and warm Gray. 
one brush, per box 
Same box as above, containing five 
sem -moist coiors, Red, two Yellows, 
and Gray, one brush, per box 
. Enamele box containing four panssemi- 
moist col rs, Red, Yellow, Blue and Gray, 
one brush, per box 
Same as above, Red, two Yellows and 
Blue per box 
. A decorated box containing eight cakes 
of dry colors, six Standards and two 
Grays, one brash, per box 
. A decorated box containin; 
cakes of dry colors, Red, 
and Gray, one brush, per box 
8, Same box as above, Red, cing Yellows 
and Blue, two brushes, per 
Bradley's School Colors, moist in tuber, 


= Address Dept. J., 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia: 


.50 
ans 
lue, 


eo 


-30 


~ 


+20 


i) 


25 
four large 
ellow, Blue 


| 


-20 
20 


10 


New York: 
11 East 16th Street. 


_ 1888 Arch Street. 
Atlanta: San Francisco: 
168 Peachtree Street 122 Moa llister Street. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.”’ 


AaOOES....ccccovcvcccccccsescccd SADT Ooon 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities... 1,1 41,497,888 








The Mu Life Insurance Company issue: 
every form 0 vor at the lowest Sretes com 
mensurate with ety. 








$5.50 for 81. For one dollar I will send (trans- 
Ttation charges prepaid by me), : gross of my best 
el pens ( regular price, 50c.) and a $5 Reversible 
Map of the United States and World, size: 47 x 67 ins. 
pom money back if not a This off offer is eg 
order to introduce th F meg A. Row 
School lienctiee and Furniture, Deity “pl 177-179 ion 
roe 8t., Chicago, Ill. 














Triangular 
Hook Covers 


ARE RAPIDLY CLIMBING THE LADDER OF FAME. 

Their recent adoption by SCHOOL. BOARDS in mang of the larapes cities of the UNITED 
STATES is unquestionable proof of their popularity. Orders should be placed early to avoid 
possible disappointment at time of delivery. Free samples and price-list on application. 

A Flanagan Co , Western Agents, | TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CO,, 
Chic.go, Ill, | Munnsville. N. ¥. . 


A Beautiful Quartz Crystal, 


like the illustration, is included as one of the 36 specimens in every 
Manhattan Collection of Minerals. Every other specimen 
is thoroughly meritorious. When the study of mineralogy is taken up 
with the aid of such specimens it is easy and interesting, Will it not 
pay you to look into the subject further by sending for a free copy of 
our beautifully illustrated leaflet, ** Suggestions to Teachers of 
Mineralogy ’”’? If you mention this ad. we shall be pleased to send 
you free a copy of our 124-page Catalogue of Minerals, for which we 
regularly charge 25 cents, 


GEO. L. ENGLISH @ CO., Mineralogists, 


Dealers in Educational and Scientific Minerals, 


3 and 5 West 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY, 
E. FABER: 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


I? T“CROWELL CABINET 


constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
are necessary for 


A COMPLETE. HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual accompanying the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinct experiments. 

The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. ‘I'be 
cabinet is equipped with appliances for water pressure, electricity, 
gas,andcompressedair. Ever st piece 1s numbered and has a special 

lace in one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: ‘‘It is the 

est thing on the market.” 


















































Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


Marn OFFIcE AND Factory: EasTtRN OFFICE: 
Ft. Wayne Av. and St Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS HAMILTON,N.Y 























45 reed 47 Mt Hope Ave Rochester NY 


SEND FOR CATALOC C. 
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“ONEITA 










‘©Oncita Elastic Ribbed 


UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an addi- 
tional skin. Fitting like a glove, but 
softly and without pressure. No but- 
tens down the front. Made for men, 
women, and young people. Most con- 
venient to put on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like trousers. With 
no other kind of underwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so small a corset. 
Made in great variety offabricsand weights. 


JS old by 
best dealers everywhere 





















SEND THREE HAIRS FOR 
FREE MICROSCOPIC 
EXAMINATION 


Take three fallen 
hairs from the morn- 
ge mail 
them to f. J. H. 
Austin, the celebrated 
scalp and skin special 
ist of years standing 
and national reputa- 
tion. who willsend you 
absolutely ree a 
Diagnosis of your spe- 
cial case after making 
a minute examination 
of your hairs under 
hisspecially construc. 

and powerful mic- 
rose There is no charge 
addition he will send a 











whatsoever, and in 
—— prescri tion for 
wereney gat up in a little box, also absolute! 
hen you are cured of Dandruff, 
which fs the forerunner of baldness, and grow 


New Heir Prof. Austin asks that you tell your 
friends aboutit. Send no money, If youare 
alre: partly or totally bald write, and find the 


cure. nd 2c forpostage. Write To-day. 
PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 155 WicVicker's Building, Chicago, it, 














Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 


Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 








A Complete Outfit 





for School-Rooms'' 





at the New York Office of 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 
43 and 45 East Nineteenth Street 


Globes 
School Specialties 


Maps 





LANGUAGES segs. 
School Use, &c. 
CORTINA’S METHOD complete 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize at Columbian Exposition 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH {35 Recetas. any lane... gi 
1. VeRnBos EspANOLEs, Eng. equivalents 75c. 
2. CorTina’s Sp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c, 
CORTINA SERIES. 
Despves DE La LivviA, annotated.. 25c. 
. Ex Inpiano, Spanish and English... 50c. 
Et Inprano, Spanish, annotated.... 40c. 
. Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 75c. 
Amparo, Spanish edition, annotated 50c. 
Ex Fina Da Norma, annot’din Eng. 75c 
Mope os Para Cartas, Span. .. 756 
Fortuna, 4stories, ann’t’din English 85c. 
9. TEMPRANO, ¥ Con SOL..do.,.... do... 35¢ 
Cat.of other text and imported Spanish Books. 
R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
44 West 8478 STREET, New York 


FREN CH BERCY’S TEXT- 


BO@KS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. .. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 @ 8g3 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


WIS He IS 





AIDS IN TEACH- 
_ING PHONICS. 


The accompa- 
nying cut is a 
miniature repro- 
Gactios of a 
sample page of 
Pollard's Hirst 
Book for Little 
Folks, aprimer 
and speller com- 
bined, which fur- 
nishes all the 
text-book work 
required by first 
year pupils. 

Speciall 
ted for tracing 
exercises that 
afford Cotientfal 
busy work in- 
ing practice 
in writing, draw- 
ing and diacriti- 
cal marking, 
and observation 











POLLARDS 
First Book 

Little 
a eentener'e book 
which letter sounds 
with 
from nature 










adap- 
Teceten tte of leason b 





ar 





TS 





MN 
1-1 a-Q lessons in punct- 
uation, capitali- 
A-a-ra* 05 zation, & 


Mailing Price, 80c., including 50 sheets of tracing paper 
Pollard’s Manual of Synthetic 
Reading and Spelling 


is not only the teacher's handbook of the Synthetic 
Method, giving detailed information as to what the 
method is and how to use it, but is recognized as an 
authoritative work on phonics. 

Tt contains the stories through which the sounds of 
the letters are taught, and explains the principles 
applying to the diacritical markings of words. 

he suggestions for breathing exercises, facial gym- 
nastics, and the correcting of weak, husky, or badly 
placed vorces, will be studied with interest by those 
who have labored hard and faithfully to get clear, ring- 
ing resonant sounds from their pupils. 
he Manual is a book of reference, and is invaluable 
to teachers who realize the worth of phonic teaching 
and of its practical application in primary work. 
Mailing Price, $1.00. 


) 
Pollard’s 4dvanced Speller 

A speller which treats systematically the PRINCI- 
PLES of pronunciation, syllabication, and accent. 

Each lesson, as nearly as practicable, is designed to 
develop a single principle. Thus one difficulty is pre- 
sented at a time, and in such way that pupils can master 
that one difficulty before encountering another. 
Its treatment of prefixes and suffixes affords a most 
excellent preparation for a later study of etymology in 
the High School. 
Mee Price, 2c. Also in parte—Part I., lic.; Part I1., 





) 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO 


Baltimore Adopts Fisher 
& Schwatt’s Algebras 
The Secondary for exclusive use in the High 

Schools. 


The Rudiments for exclusive use in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades of the Grammar Schools, 





The San Francisco Board 
Adopts in its July meet- 
ing Fisher & Schwatt’s 
Elements of Algebra 
for exclusive use in the High 
Schools, 


New York City 


Has an open list, bat the High Schools which, 
in January, began to use the Secondary Alge- 
bra, with other leading text-books also in use, 
have ordered for next year only Fisher @ 
Schwatt’s Secondary Algebra, Such 
emphatic and practical endorsements we at- 
tribute to the fact that Fisher & Schwatt’s 
Algebras are not only Teachable but 
Sound. Their successful use the past year in 
leading public and private schools make them 
Tried Books. 


FISHER @ SCHWATT, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


; 699 MapIson AVE » 
Dr. Victor C. Bell, Niiw Yous Grrr 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Oare of the Teeth 
and Month” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is used in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
af every kind, especially 
Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth. 


int 





Specia) prices to teachers. 
i of t 








h 


pp ts to suit the 
may be arranged 


SCHOOL BELLS iat 








MoSHANE BELL FOUNORY, Baltimore, Md. 
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Laces. 


Italian Filet Laces and Galons, 
Point Applique, 
Duchesse and Brussel Point 


Bridal Veils. 


Real Barcelona Scarfs and Fichus, 
Hand-run Spanish Scarfs and Fichus, 
Irish Crochet Collars, 
Real Lace Handkerchiefs, 
Real Lace Fans, 
Hand-made French Neckwear. 


Broadooay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Just Out. The Practical Study of 


COMMON MINERALS 


A book for ScHoots. 67 page-. 6Maps. 5Illus. 
weaty paper covers, postpaid, 60c. Circular free. 
Roy Hoppina, Publ’r, 129 Fourth Av.. N. Y. City. 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 





all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1780. 


Sold all over the world. 





Literary Notes. 

Teachers and children who have list- 
ened to the chorus of the fall crickets and 
who would like to know more about the 
cheerful insects will do well to write to the 
Bureau of Nature-Study, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., for a Junior Naturalist 
monthly lesson that will put children at 
work in this line. It is furnished free to 
all schools and teachers in the state of 
New York, being provided for by an ap- 
propriation for University Extension of 
Agricultural Knowledge. 


The “home library plan” which was 
inaugurated by D. Appleton & Company, 
a few months ago, and of which a descrip- 
tion has appeared in THE SCHOOL JoUR- 
NAL, has proved to be very successful. 
The scheme unites the vast convenience 
of the subscription method with the indis- 
pensable advantages of the regular trade 
system, namely, quite unrestricted choice. 


Timothy Cole’s series of Spanish Old 
Masters is to begin in the November 
Century with a wood engraving from Zur- 
baran’s “Saint Elizabeth of Hungary,” 
printed as a frentispiece. There will be 
eighteen other full-page pictures in the 
same number, which is to be a noteworthy 
example of color work in magazine 
printing. 

Maynard, Merrill & Company have re- 
cently issued a leaflet conveying some 
rather remarkable statistics regarding 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Their figures show 

1. That Reed & Kellogg are now used 
in more schools for elementary English 
than all other authors combined. 

2. That, if the ratio of increase which 
has been maintained for the last three 
years is continued till July 1, 1901, Reed 
& ae will then be used in more 
schools for advanced English than all 
other authors combined. 

Evidently the Reed & Kellogg books 
are about the longest lived series of text- 
books on the market, and are possessed of 
more than ephemeral advantages. 


Successful novels and successful text- 
books are the greatest sellers in the liter- 
ary market. Here is Prof. Allen C. 
Thomas’s new History of the United 
States, which D. C. Heath & Company 
enn out June 1, printing an edition 
which they thought would be large enough 
to supply the demands of schools thruout 





PROGRESSIVE 


TEXT-BOOKS 





MAY.’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLCGY 
By CHARLES H. MAY, M.D. 
‘* A special feature is the great good sense with which the author leads the pupil to think and 


talk about himself.’”’—Journal of Education. 


MAY’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE 
; By SMITH ELY JELLIFFE, M.D. 
“ Particularly up-to-date in regard to Physical Exercises and General Sanitary affairs.” 


—Journal of Education. 





WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


513 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Incorporated 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Joan A. Hau, President. 


Henry S. Les, Vice-President. 


Henry M. Paruuips, Secretary. 











GEN YEARS’ PROGRESS, _ Percentage 
1890 1900 Gains of Gains 
Promitm INOOMe: ..< 2. csccsscsessees eve $2,214.552.42 $4,824 ,529.74 $2,509.977.82 117.86 
income from Interest and Rents...... 508,046 1,072,685. 14 564,589.04 = 111.11 
CS Tes ere $2,722,648.52  $5.897,164.88  $3,174516.36 11660 
Assets December 31............0....00.. $11,252,639.54 $26,245,622. 04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December 31.......... $63,290 789.00 $136,238,923.00 72,948,13400 115.26 
Surplus December 31...............2008 $870,581.77 $2,324,635.51  $1,454053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Oo. has paid toits policyholdersin 
Death Claims, $20,163,430.97 Endowments Matured, 3.370.018 00 Dividends, 9,559 142.03 





Assets Dec. 31,1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920,986.53 |Surplus,$2,324,635.15 


Pains in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or 
stagnant condition of the kidneys or 
liver, and are a warning it is extremely 
hazardous to neglect, so important 
is a healthy action of these organs. 

They are commonly attended by loss 
of energy, lack of courage, and some- 
times by gloomy foreboding and de- 
spondency. 

“I had pains in my back, could not sleep 


and when I got up in the morning felt 
worse than the night before. I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now I can 
sleep and get up feeling rested and able to 
do my work. I attribute my cure entirely 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J. N. PERRY, 
care H. 8. Copeland, Pike Road, Ala. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve 
the hack. and build up the whole system. 








Cest ? Most Economical 
Use only % 


usual quantity 


Soci 


air t 1-1b. trade-mark , preserving 
pod ge indefinitely, even if opened. 


Othor Good Coffees - 12 to 15c alk. 
Exec.tont Teas “cep, 30, 35, 50¢ a Ib. 


Cup, 


Butter at Cost 


Malt or ?PHONF %>2ERS PoomPTLY ExccuTED 
For Maw CATALOGUE AND Tr----, /4--7ESS 


The Creat Ainerican Tea Cc 
31433 VEY ST., NEW YORK 
COFNER CH’ RCH ST EET 
P.O Box 289 TEL 2451 “ORTLANDT 


CONTINENTAL # HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN, 


By recent changes every room 1s equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 


ROOM, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BOARD...$1.00 and Upward 
ROOM, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Room, WITH BaTH, EuUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yorr 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
z00ms, 81.00 per day and Upwards. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Contngied oo European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient te 

Amusement and Business Districts. 
Of easy, access from D. and Ferries by 
Broadway Oars = or by transfer 





In absol: 
n utely 








Finest Fancy 
Elgin Creamery 









































ww. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprieto, 
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WeTeach You 


No matter where you live we can teach 
you, Our instruction is thorough and 
yrastical, Thousands of satisfied pup ls, 
Beginners or advanced pupils taken, 


Music By Mail 


$1 and #2 monthly. Booklet of infor- 
mation and testimonials free. Addr ss 
J. S. Corresponderce School of 
usic, Dept. D. 19 Union Square, N. ¥. 













DREXEL INSTUTITE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies, Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 


year. Circulars, fiving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx Ciry. 
for the training of general teachers, super visors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
owships and Scholar- 
ships amounting to $5,750 
Teachers annually. Degree of B.S. 
granted on completionef a 
Course followed by a two- 
ears coussetgarns ee 
i 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 
Art, Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Train- 
ma. Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent or 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGN—Taught by 
Mail. Write for new free circular illus- 
pondence Schools, Box 858, Scranton, Pa. 
PL li i a i Al Al eal Leith 
in school music and in training the boy voice, 
for special teacbers, supervisors, and music 
circular and terms address. 
FRANCIS E. HOWARD, 
Author of “ Child-voice in Singing" and other works, 
WATER GAP SANITARIUM 
rinciples without drugs and for nen 
cieen. als for those seeking rest and recupera- 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air. scenic bentgy Devens compare. A Christia: 


The professional school of Columbia University 
norma! schools and cofeges Open to both sexes. 
C) 

College two-years’ Collegiate 

ploma in “Elementary 

ing, Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo. 
application to the Secretary. 

Our students sell their work while studying 
trated by students. International Corres- 
students. Lectures and practical work. For 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

A place for the sick to be treated upon spe’ 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
family home. o lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


the United States during the next six 
months. The book has proved to be so 
popular that two more editions have been 
printed since June 5, each of these edi- 
tions being twice as large as the first one. 
Those who compare Thomas’s new history 
with its predecessor and with the other 
histories now being offered for use in gram- 
mar schools will readily understand the 
reason of its popularity. 


“There can be no better judges of defi 
nitions than the courts of law, where just" 
ice often hangs upon the meaning of a 
word.” The publishers of Webster’s /n- 
ternational Dictionary, the G. & C, Mer- 
riam company, Springfield, Mass., have 
brought out the opinions of the courts re- 
garding Webster's, showing what is said by 
the judges of the supreme court of the 
United States, the United States court of 





claims, all the State supreme courts, the 
supreme court of Canada, etc. As an 
example of their opinions, this expression 
by Mr. Justice Brewer, of the supreme 
court is significant: 

“From my childhood up, Webster’s 
Dictionary has been my authority; and to 
it Ihave referred every question of defin- 
ition, pronunciation, and spelling. To me 
it has been and is the standard. Each new 
edition has been an improvement on the 
receding; and the last, the International 
ictionary, is the perfection of diction- 
aries. I commend it to all as the one 
great standard authority. 


California-Oregon Excursions. 

Every day in the year. The Chicago, 
Union Pacific and Northwestern Line 
runs thru first-class Pullman and Tour- 
ist and Sleeping Cars to points in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon daily. Personally con- 
ducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, 
leaving Chicago on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. Lowest rates. Shortest time on 
the road. Finest scenery. Inquire of 
your nearest ticket agent, or write H. A. 
Gross, 461 Broadway, New York City. 


Antikamnia tablets have been tested and 
found superior to any of the many pain 
relievers now used in the treatment of 
neuralgia, sciatica, and rheumatism; also 
in headache and other pain due to ir- 
regularities of menstruation. Adminis 
tered in doses of two five grain tablets, 
they secure the best results. A dozen tab- 
lets in your family medicine chest may be 
found useful. 

Winter Tourist Rates. 
Season 1901-1902. 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October 15th to April 30th, 
with final limit May 3Ist, 1902. Perfect 
Dining and Pullman Service on all 
thru trains. For full particulars re- 
garding rate, descriptive matter, call on 
or address New York Office, 271 and 1185 
Broadway, or Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Chiid. 
ove pea 8 SOOTHING SyRupP has been used for 


EARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD. 


SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURE 
WINDCOLIO, and isthe best remedy for DIARRH(@A. 
Sold by Drug; ists in every part of the world. Be sure 
to ask for inslow’s Soothin, Syrap," and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle 








sre like Sapolio-They waste 
* themselves to make the world 4a 
R brighter. SAPOLIO is the Uv) 
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What Shall We Kat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong? 


A healthy appetite and common sense 
are excellent guides to follow in matters 
of diet, and a mixed diet of grains, fruits, 
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and meats is undoubtedly the best, in spite 
ot the claims made by vegetarians and 
food cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, 
meat furnishes the most nutriment in a 
highly concentrated form, and is digested 
and assimilated more quickly than. vege- 
tables or grains, 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject, 
says: Nervous persons, people run down 
in health and of low vitality should eat 
plenty of meat. If the digestion is too 
feeble at first it may be easily strength- 
ened by the regular use of Stuart’s Dys. 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of 
these excellent tablets taken after dinner 
will digest several thousand grains of 
meat, eggs or other animal food in three 
or four hours, while the malt diastase also 
contained in Stuart’s Tablets cause the 
perfect digestion of starchy foods, like po- 
tatoes, bread, etc., and no matter how 
weak the stomach may be, no trouble will 
be experienced if a regular practice is 
made of using Stuart Dyspepsia Tablets 
because they supply the pepsin and dias- 
tase sc necessary to perfect digestion, and 
any form of indigestion and stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach will 
be overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come 
under the head of nervous dyspeptics 
should eat plenty of meat and insure its 
complete digestion by the systematic use 
ot a safe, harmless digestive medicine like 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of 
the natural digestive principles, peptones 
and diastase, which actually perform the 
work of digestion and give the abused 
stomach a chance to rest and to furnish 
the body and brain with the necessary nu- 
triment. Cheap cathartic medicines mas- 
querading under the name of dyspepsia 
cures are useless for relief or cure of indi- 
gestion because they have absolutely no 
effect upon the actual digestion of food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a 
failure of the stomach to digest food and 
the sensible way to solve the riddle and 
cure the indigestion is to make daily use at 
meal time of asafe preparation which is en- 
dorsed bythe medical profession and known 
to contain active digestive principles, and 
all this can truly be said of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. 

All druggists thruout the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain sell them at the 
uniform price of fitty cents for full treat- 
ment, 
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Cc. box, postpaid 
Tinted both sides, % 
W. A. wiles, 
177-179 Monroe 


ALPHABET CARDS, 1 
(with this coupon). 250 Card 
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